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EXTENSION OF TRADE BILL 


Retains duty-cutting powers 


















The romantic packet steamers have practically all 
vanished. But “Ol’ Man River” teems with a different 
kind of traffic today. The star of this new show is the 
homely towboat, helping industry move its wares in 
record quantities to many markets. 


These rugged “pushers” play a vital part in Sinclair's 
transportation set-up. The system provides lowest cost 
transportation for the products of three Sinclair refin- 
eries—Houston, Wood River and East Chicago—all 
the way from the Gulf to Lake Michigan. 


Last year, Sinclair's inland waterway operation, par- 
ticularly along the Mississippi and the Intercoastal 
Canal to Houston and Corpus Christi, increased 35 per 
cent in volume and 67 per cent in barrel-miles. 


Mark Twain Wouldn’t Know His River 


Sinclair’s towboats, barges and sea-going tankers sup- 
plement its unparalleled pipeline net work—the longest 
in the world. This flexible system enables crude and 
refined products to be delivered to all types of markets 
at a minimum of distribution cost. Economical trans- 
portation provided by the Company’s operating sub- 
sidiaries is another reason for Sinclair’s continued lead- 
ership in the highly competitive petroleum industry. 
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g The bird was pleading for his free- 
£ dom and promised the farmer a 
priceless truth—if he’d 
only let him go. 


So, the farmer opened 
the cage, and as the 
bird flew to a perch 
far out of reach, he 
called back to tell the 
farmer that a bird in 
the hand is worth two 
in the bush. 





Nearly everybody knows that one, of 
course. But every now and then it’s 
still worth repeating— particularly for 
the benefit of investors. 


Because here’s what happens: 


A man starts out on a basically sound 
program of investing. He analyzes his 
situation, decides on his objective, and 
buys the best stocks he can find to help 
him achieve it. 


Then as time passes, he begins hearing 
about spectacular profits that some- 
body else made in other stocks. Or 
his friends start telling him “you 
ought to buy this—or you ought to 
buy that”—and before long he’s made 
so many changes, you’d never recog- 
nize his original portfolio. 


No, we don’t mean that you should 
just buy stocks and forget them. 


But we do mean that before you sell 
a good stock, you should be sure that 
there really are better stocks that you 
can buy for your purposes. You should 
be sure to get all the facts—all the 
information you can. 

Where? 


Any member of the New York Stock 
Exchange will be glad to give you all 
the help it can. 


Ours, for instance, is yours for the 
asking. 

MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 





















| ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to their 
possible effects on his individual invest- 
ment program. Changes in investment 
policy or in specific issues are recom- 


| mended only after careful study of every 





pertinent factor. 





Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term capital 
appreciation. It is a problem requiring the 





knowledge and experience of an organiza- 


tion devoting its full time to the analysis 


Personalized Supervision | 
Solves Your Problem 


and determination of security values. 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- our service continuously for 25 years. 





ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and super- 
vise their programs personally and many have found a 
happy solution to their problem by turning the task over 








You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU. The 


fee is surprisingly moderate. 


to us. 
















FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
&6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 


ter still send us a list of C I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 


and would like to have you explain whether your service would 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
supervision. My objectives are 


[] Capital Enhancement C1 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


your holdings and let us 


explain how our Person- 


1 ; 
alized Supervisory Service (] Income 





will point the way to 





better investment results. 
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Moore-McCormack 


he running battle between pro- 

tectionists and free-traders is one 
of the many political questions which 
will never be settled to everyone’s sat- 
isfaction. In theory, and to a consid- 
crable extent in practice, logic and 
the obvious national interest favor the 
free-traders. But there are excep- 
tions and qualifications which must be 
considered. Identifying these, and as- 
sessing their relative importance, will 
always provide grounds for wide dis- 
agreement. 


Trade with Japan 


Interest in the subject is at fever 
heat at present due to two develop- 
ments of the recent past and two 
others which may eventuate within 
the fairly early future. One which 
has drawn relatively little notice ex- 
cept among those directly affected is 
the signing of a trade agreement with 
Japan several weeks ago. Under its 
terms, we will reduce our import 
duties on such items as tuna, low- 
priced cotton textiles, toys, chemicals 
and essential oils, while Japan will 
cut its tariffs on automobiles, lubri- 
cants, drugs, synthetic fibers and 
business machines. 

Such agreements have become rou- 
tine since the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program was initiated in 1934. 
But a real battle has been raging over 
extension of the authority to continue 
this program, which was scheduled to 
expire in mid-June under previous 
JULY 6, 1955 


law. Hearings have been going on for 
some months on an Administration- 
sponsored bill to extend the program 
for another three years. It finally 
passed, but with amendments which 
caused misgivings among some free- 
trade advocates. 

The new law authorizes the Presi- 
dent to reduce rates of duty by five 
per cent in each of the next three 
years, and to cut to 50 per cent any 
ad valorem rate now above that fig- 
ure. This sounds rather drastic, but 
for a number of reasons is likely to 
have only a moderate effect. Present 
rates are not so high that a 15 per 
cent total reduction would make an 
important difference. It is estimated 
that if the full amount of this cut 
were applied to all 4,000 of the items 
which might be subject to it, the re- 
duction would amount to four per- 
centage points or less for some two- 
thirds of them; this group accounted 
for around 90 per cent of dutiable 
imports in 1952. 

In addition, the legislation extend- 
ing reciprocal trade contains several 
provisions which could be used to re- 
strict imports if necessary. One 
grants discretionary authority to the 
President to raise tariffs or impose 
import quotas if he decides imports 
in any given category are threaten- 
ing the national security. Escape pro- 
visions permitting an industry to ap- 
peal to the Tariff Commission for re- 
lief are broadened in several respects. 


New Round for 


Tariff Battle 


Three-year extension of reciprocal trade agreements 


duties may seriously harm many domestic industries 


program stirs fear that further reductions in import 


Such petitions can now be made if 
only one segment of an industry, 
rather than the entire field, is in dif- 
ficulty, and the Commission is di- 
rected to regard imports as injurious 
if they “contribute substantially” to 
an industry’s competitive troubles. 
Finally, the base date governing fu- 
ture 15 per cent cuts in duties under 
the law is set at January 1, 1955, in 
order to prevent 15 per cent reduc- 
tions in addition to those recently ne- 
gotiated with Japan. 


Industries Most Affected 


The Administration is likely to use 
its new powers over coming months 
in an attempt to reduce still further 
the existing tariff barriers to free 
world trade. But very few sweeping 
changes can be expected, since we 
cannot offer substantial enough re- 
ductions in our import duties to elicit 
really meaningful concessions from 
other countries in return. Thus, no 
drastic effect is likely on either im- 
ports or exports. But certain indus- 
tries have a greater than average 
stake in tariff developments; these 
include heavy exporters such as the 
automobile, office equipment, machin- 
ery and electrical appliance fields and 
groups now laboring under the bur- 
den of heavy imports—notably the 
textile, chemical, watch, bicycle and 
heavy electrical equipment makers. 

In addition to the extension of re- 


Please turn to page 26 












































Virginian Railway 


—High Grade Issue 


Stock isn't prominent marketwise, but quality is good 


and yield is liberal. Showing to date indicates that 


1955 earnings should top 1954 results by a wide margin 


here is nothing particularly glam- 

orous about the Virginian Rail- 
way. It is one of the smaller Class I 
railroads, with less than 600 miles of 
line, only 29 miles of which is double 
track. The road depends almost ex- 
clusively on bituminous coal ship- 
ments; these accounted for 86 per 
cent of freight tonnage, 79 per cent 
of freight revenue and 76 per cent 
of total revenues in 1954. Obviously, 
passenger business is negligible; it 
produced only $15,070 of revenues 
last year. Other than coal, no single 
item of freight bulks large enough in 
total shipments to excrt any signifi- 
cant effect on the company’s operat- 
ing results. 

Virginian’s main line extends from 
Sewallis Point, near Norfolk, to Deep- 
water Bridge, W. Va., where it con- 
nects with the New York Central and 
C. & O.; there are also several other 
connections with the latter and with 
Norfolk & Western, Southern Rail- 
way, Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Air Line and Pennsylvania Railroad. 
But Virginian originates around 85 
per cent of its tonnage, mostly in the 
Pocahontas, New River and other 
coal fields of southern West Vir- 
ginia. 


Direction of Shipments 


There have been substantial shifts 
in the destination of this coal during 
recent years, largely reflecting wide 
swings in exports of coal to Europe 
from the Hampton Roads area. These 
were negligible in 1950, and none 
too large in 1953; accordingly, Vir- 
ginian carried more coal westward 
in both these years than it shipped to 
tidewater. In 1951 and 1952, how- 
ever, coal exports were very substan- 
tial, and the road sent more than half 
its coal to Sewalls Point. 

Only a part of this was actually ex- 
ported; there is a fairly steady de- 
mand for West Virginia coal in New 
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England and other destinations on the 
coast. In addition, about a fifth of 
the coal Virginian carries winds up 
in Virginia, North Carolina and the 
District of Columbia. Last year coal 
exports varied little from the 1953 
level, but westbound shipments were 
restricted by the effects of the reces- 
sion on production by the steel and 
other coal-using industries. 

Current year’s operations have 
benefited from a reversal of the lat- 
ter trend and also from a sharp pick- 
up in coal exports from Hampton 
Roads ; these were 93 per cent higher 
through mid-June than they had been 
a year earlier. The resulting bulge 
in Virginian’s traffic has brought a 
substantial gain in gross revenues and 
an even more gratifying advance in 
net. Part of the superior profit show- 
ing is more or less automatic; 
maintenance outlays, for example, 
amounted to only 33.7 per cent of 
gross in the first four months of 1955 
against 36.9 per cent a year earlier 





Virginian Railway 


Gross Earned 

Revenues Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $20.2 $4.26 $2.621%4 443%%—34Y%4 
1938.. 19.3 3.01 2.50 371%4—25 
1999.. 215 399. 275 4634—34% 
1940.. 256 447 3.121%4 48 —3634 
1941.. 278 3.92 287% 42 —30% 
9942.. 25 2s7 238 3134—24 


1943.. 27.3 2.94 2.50 40 —27 
1944.. 29.2 2.68 2.50 45 —37 
1945.. 283 212 187% 55 —45% 
1946.. 248 1.27 2.50 53 —40 





1947.. 36.6 4.48 2.50 45 —34% 
1948.. 38.1 4.31 2.50 381%4—28% 
1999.. 22 157 “250 32U4.—26 
1950.. 33.2 412 3.12% 33%—27% 
1951.. 47.4 4.48 3.00 3814—29%4 
1952.. 44.1 4.17 2.50 37 R—33%4 
1953.. 37.9 3.06 1.87% 3534—25% 
1954.. 37.0 3.70 3.12% 40%—25% 
Four months ended April 30: 

1954.. $11.6 $0.77 oe. geen 
1955.. 13.6 1.55 a$1.25 a424—37% 


a—To June 29. 


even though they were larger this 
year in terms of dollars. 

But other more permanent influ- 
ences have also been at work. One 
of major importance is the gradual 
changeover from steam power to die- 
sel-electric locomotives on part of the 
line. Virginian had never operated 
any diesels until the first half of 1954, 
when 25 were delivered which were 
expected to replace 50 steam units, 
all of the latter more than thirty years 
old. The new locomotives were as- 
signed to service west of Elmore, 
W. Va. Late last year orders were 
placed for 18 more, all of which have 
been received and are in service be- 
tween Norfolk and Roanoke. Be- 
tween Roanoke and Elmore electric 
locomotives are used. 


Operating Costs Cut 


The new equipment has already re- 
sulted in substantial operating econ- 
omies. Its installation was respon- 
sible for much of the dip in the trans- 
portation ratio last year to 22.6 per 
cent from the 25.5 per cent for 1953. 
There was also a saving of over $1 
million for the year in locomotive re- 
pairs. Thus far during 1955, the 
transportation ratio has declined fur- 
ther to 20.4 per cent against 25 per 
cent for the same period of 1954 
(which was mainly before the new 
diesels had been installed). 

Barring a widespread and _ pro- 
longed steel strike, traffic and earn- 
ings for the full year 1955 should 
show very substantial improvement 
over 1954 results, and of course earn- 
ings will do the same. Despite the 
higher wage and other. costs which 
have accumulated during recent 
years, there is a good prospect that 
the road can equal or better its oper- 
ating results for 1940, 1947 and 1951. 
If so, it is possible that the present 
$2.50 annual dividend rate (dis- 
torted last year by payment in Janu- 
ary of the dividend actually declared 
during the last quarter of 1953) may 
be augmented with a year-end extra, 
as in 1951. 

Even the regular rate affords a 
yield of practically six per cent at the 
present price of 42. The stock is not 
a spectacular market performer, but 
the company’s better than average 
past record and future prospects jus- 
tify commitments in the shares for 
income purposes. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Glass Containers 


Buck Competition 


Cans and fiber containers have taken large sec- 


tions of the market, but leading bottle-and-jar 


makers have been able to grow nevertheless 


Ithough it’s as old as the Pharoahs, 
the glass container remains one 
of the most practical objects in our 
contemporary landscape; and_ still 
possesses exceptional growth vitality. 
During the Twentieth Century do- 
mestic shipments of glass containers 
have increased at an average rate of 
4.8 per cent a year, far outstripping 
the growth of either population or 
gross national product. The explana- 
tion for this ever-increasing popu- 
larity lies in the changes brought 
about in our basic living habits by 
technological advances. Countless 
products once sold in bulk are now 
packaged, and many new products 
have come on the market to be sold 
competitively, thus providing a con- 
tinuously expanding demand for con- 
tainers of all types. 

Not that the glass container manu- 
facturers have had a smooth and un- 
interrupted ride uphill; serious com- 
petition has come from both within 
and without the industry. New types 
of containers such as the plastic 
squeeze bottle and the paper milk 
carton have made inroads in fields 
where glass once reigned supreme, 
and many food products once sold al- 
most entirely in glass are now frozen 
and packaged in paper. 


Baby Foods to Milk 


Despite these competitive pres- 
sures, the industry sees no sign of 
serious interruption in its basic 
growth trend. Consumers continue 
to express a strong preference for 
many products packed in glass such 
as baby foods, instant coffee and 
home-delivered milk. Virtually all of 
| the wines, liquors and soda pop con- 
sumed are still sold in glass bottles, 
as well as 70 per cent of all the beer 
brewed. Prospects for the industry’s 
two other principal market areas, 
drugs and cosmetics and chemicals, 
are also promising. 
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Photo by Jack & Heintz Precision Industries 


Last year 17.6 billion units of glass 
in every conceivable size and shape 
of container were produced with a 
value of $705 million. The dollar 
volume was only one per cent below 
the record level of 1953, the slight 
decline resulting from a 10.7 per 
cent decrease in demand for glass 
bottles, which erased gains made in 
the three other main outlets for glass 
containers. Thus far in 1955, total 
shipments have increased by about 
one per cent over last year, and the 
industry hopes to widen this margin 
by the end of the year. 

Owens-Illinois is the leader in the 
group, accounting for some 40 per 
cent of total output. While glass con- 





tainers represent about three-fourths 
of its sales, the company has branched 
out into the production of glass in 
other forms. It owns a one-third in- 
terest in the fast-growing Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, which had sales of 
over $136 million last year; and is 
also a leading producer of television 
tubes and glassware. 

Hazel-Atlas, which holds second 
place with around 15 per cent of in- 
dustry shipments, concentrates almost 
solely on the production of glass con- 
tainers. Although increasing compe- 
tition has prevented any sizable 
growth in earning power in recent 
years, the company has a long record 
of stable operations and has paid divi- 
dends continuously since 1908. 

Anchor Hocking, Armstrong Cork 
and Thatcher, the three next largest 
members of the group, together ac- 
count for another 15 per cent of total 
output. Anchor Hocking is the domi- 
nant manufacturer of glassware, with 
its activities evenly divided between 
this line and glass containers. Al- 
though closely associated with the 
building trade, Armstrong Cork de- 
rives about one-fourth of its revenues 
from glass containers and closures. 
Thatcher, one of the largest makers 
of milk bottles, in recent years has 
diversified its operations to the ex- 
tent that other glass containers and 
tableware account for 80 per cent of 
total volume, bringing considerable 
improvement to the company’s medi- 
ocre past record. 


Investment Suitability 


The most outstanding issue in the 
group from the viewpoint of growth 
and income is Owens-Illinois. Hazel- 
Atlas, with its current 5.5 per cent 
yield, is attractive for conservative 
income accounts. Armstrong Cork 
and Anchor Hocking represent good 
quality businessman’s growth issues, 
but Thatcher still must be considered 
speculative. 


Glass Container Makers 


7—Revenues—. -———Earned Per Share———. *Divi- 
(Millions) 7— Annual—. -—3 Months— dends_ Recent 

1953 1954 1953 1954 1954 1955 1955 Price Yield 
Anchor-Hocking Glass $104.1 $103.7 $2.91 $3.67 $0.93 $1.11 $1.80 39 46% 
Armstrong Cork .... 217.5 217.6 Le fae 0.58 » 0.64 has da AZ 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ... 79.3 79.2 1.43 1.67 0.31 0.32 Ee 28 :85 
Owens-Illinois Glass. 333.0 336.7 5.32 7.05 a4.96 a7.78 4.00 124 3.2 
Thatcher Glass ...... 32.6 30.9 1.97 2.09 a2.08 al.86 1.00 17 5.9 





*Indicated rate or 1954 payment. 


a—12 months ended March 31. 
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Atom Not Yet A Profit Source 


Large profits from atomic activities are by no means 
imminent though the effect on individual industries 


will vary. Here are 12 stocks with nuclear interests 


5 es a day goes by without the 
ubiquitous atom being accorded 
a prominent place in the headlines. 
Whether the news-making event is 
an “atoms for peace” proposal by 
President Eisenhower, progress in 
some phase of atomic development, or 
the entry of a major corporation in 
the nuclear field, the impact of the 
atom is clearly evident. 

But headlines and profits are two 
different things. Athough the rush to 
enter the atomic field indicates a 
bright long-term profit potential, the 
short-haul impact on corporate in- 
come statements may be insignificant 
or downright disappointing. 

So far, the uranium mining field 
—perhaps the most glamorous phase 
of atomic activity—has been reason- 
ably profitable for companies with 
good properties and mining know- 
how, but on the whole unspectacular 
from an earnings standpoint. In the 
instrument field, the 100 or so com- 
panies which make radiation instru- 
ments have found profits slim thus 
far. In the development of atomic 
reactors, a leading factor, Babcock 
& Wilcox, doubts that large earn- 
ings will accrue for several years be- 
cause of high research and develop- 
ment costs. And in ship propulsion, 
the head of Newport News Ship- 
building doubts that “there’s going 
to be much money made by Newport 
News or anybody else for some time 
to come” from nuclear-driven sur- 
face ships. 

A realistic approach to atomic pros- 
pects, while not losing sight of the 
favorable long-range prospects for 
companies now establishing them- 
selves in the field, can help eliminate 
the wishful thinking which causes 
sharp run-ups in stocks of companies 
whose activities border perhaps only 
remotely on the nuclear field. The 
material which follows depicts the ef- 
fect of atom developments on a group 
of major industries, as visualized by 
leaders in the respective fields. The 
accompanying table lists 12 companies 
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B. F. Goodrich Co. 


whose nuclear interests appear to 
hold more than average long-term 
promise. 

Utilities—Rather than posing a 
threat to the utility industry, nuclear 
power offers a means of meeting the 
steadily increasing demand for elec- 
tricity which has tended to double 
every decade, Electric power will be 
generated in reactors instead of con- 
ventional generating plants, but will 
be made available over ordinary 


power networks and distribution sys- 
tems. Thus, the only portion of utility 
equipment which will be affected is 
that used for generating steam, which 
represents less than half the total cost 


of a conventional station. Nuclear 
power costs will remain well above 
those for modern steam-electric plants 
for some years and the atom will not 
become a major power source over- 
night. A well-informed estimate is 
that the per cent of newly constructed 
power plants which are atomic will 
rise from two per cent in 1965, to 
14 per cent in 1970, 44 per cent in 
1975 and 65 per cent in 1980. 

Oil and Gas—Heavy residual 
fuel oil would be almost the only oil 
product affected by atomic power in- 
asmuch as most oil consumed in this 
country is for transportation and 
space heating. Residual fuel—which 
is a relatively small part of the total 
business of the major oil companies 
—represents only about three per cent 
of the crude run. While a consider- 
ably larger proportion of the total 
natural gas supply is used for power 
generation, outside of the gas pro- 
ducing areas considerable quantities 
of “dump” gas are sold at low prices 
when the big pipelines would other- 
wise be operating far below capacity. 
Larger underground storage facilities 
will gradually absorb increasing quan- 
tities of this gas irrespective of com- 
petition from the atom. 

On the constructive side, the use 
of radioactive materials may pave the 


12 Companies With Atomic Interests 


-———Earned Per Share——— 


-7-Annual—, -———3 Mos.——~ *Divi- Recent 
URANIUM MINING 1953 1954 1954 1955 dend Price Yield 
pe a re $1.05 $0.03 cite the See 2 ee 
MEE TUE. ab oc 55s sae don de 2.70 2.50 $0.55 $0.93 1@ -43-. 47 
URANIUM PROCESSING 
Harshaw Chemical ................ a2.88 a3.86 2.01 c2.23 1.60 b55 2.9 
Mallinckrodt Chem. “A” .......... 2.28 0.81 0.44 0.80 b38 2.1 
REACTOR DEVELOPMENT 
Babcock’ @ Wileom .... 2... ices. es. 775 CHR 27° 23 ae Si 
ee 1.92 245 0.56 0.58 1,0: °55-.29 
Westinghouse Electric ............. 4.53 506 1.61 0,75 . 250 69. 36 
INSTRUMENTS : 
Taylor Instrument ................ e3.68 e7.02 £5.38 £5.85 1.80 b62 2.9 
I NE ev cgc a odeos eiiadace 0.32 0.02 ck a a: ee + 
RADIOISOTOPES 
Abbott Laboratories ............... 2385 “Zi 0.73 0.84 1.85 43 43 
RARE MINERALS 
is PI os seks + oar mee ee 0.34 1.15 0.38 0.12 0.40 b45 0.9 
Lindemy Cisomtital . 6... oc cc cccssee 1.02 1.06 0.21 0.40 0.60 m35_ 1.7 





*Paid in 1954 or current annual rate. a—Years ended September 30, b—Bid price over-the-counter. 


c—Six months ended March 
west Stock Exchange. s—Plus stock. 





31. e—Years ended July 31. f—-Nine months ended April 30. m—Mid- 
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way for advances in oil exploration 
methods, while chemical reactions 
brought about by subjecting petro- 
leum products to radiation may im- 
prove various oil industry products. 

Coal—The nuclear energy pro- 
gram has become the country’s larg- 
est user of electricity, relying prima- 
rily on coal-fired plants. Moreover, 
coal-burning plants will continue to 
be built for many years to come, while 
increasing production of chemicals 
from coal, and conversion of coal to 
oil or gas should absorb much of the 
available coal supply. Willis Gale, 
Chairman of Commonwealth Edison 
Company, predicts: “Nuclear power 

. will not replace coal. Rather, it 
will supplement it. The future de- 
mands for electric power promise to 
be so great that all fuels—old and 
new—will be needed and used.” 

Transportation—In the automo- 
tive field, a “packaged” atomic bat- 
tery that would replace the gasoline 
tank is regarded as in the realm of 
fantasy by competent authorities. It 
is pointed out that a three-foot con- 
crete dashboard woud be needed to 
protect the passenger — if he were 
willing to pay tens of thousands of 
dollars for-such a vehicle. Prospects 
are also dim in the railroad field 
where operating costs for an atom- 
driven locomotive would be far in 
excess of a standard diesel unit, not 
to mention the damage and lawsuits 
that might result in an accident which 
released radioactive poisons. 

In the marine field, nuclear power 
for large naval vessels such as air- 
craft carriers and cruisers is a dis- 
tinct possibility—since costs are not 
the primary consideration. Practical 
atomic power for merchant ships 
seems farther away (perhaps 15 to 
20 years) and even then would be 
feasible for only the largest ships. 
When the atom-powered merchant 
vessel does become a reality, it will 
by no means make other forms of 
marine propulsion obsolete. 

In the air transport field, atomic 
flight is believed to be at least five 
years away despite a new approach 
which may speed development. The 
heavy shielding required for protec- 
tion against radiation is a major prob- 
lem even though this would be par- 
tially offset by a lighter fuel load, 
since a pound of uranium 235 is equal 
to two million pounds of gasoline. 
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tIssued with debentures. 





Provisions of Warrants 


Warrants 
cto Purchase—, 
Number At 
of Price 
Common Per Warrants ,—Recent Price 
Company Shares Share Expire Warrant Stock 
Alleghany Corporation ........... 1 $3.75 No Limit 7 10 
Armour & Company ............. 1 12.50 10-31-64 6 14 
MTB COCPOCRTIOM .onw ccc ccccces 1 25.00 No Limit 20 45 
General Acceptance .............. 710 10.00 5-31-59 7 16 
Sheraton Corp. of America........ 710 10.00 10- 1-64 8 18 
nis dp drome wr hatnc oe + 1 16.50 5-31-56 2 15 
Standard-Thomson ............... #25 10.21 9- 1-57 1 7 
MM arg onc abet ccciecsads 7100 6.75 6-30-62 2 6 
CE eee 1.27 17.76 No Limit 12 27 
U. S. Air Conditioning ............ 1 3.0675 12-31-57 1 2 
Universal Pictures ............... 1 10.00 4- 1-56 20 30 
PO EN bis OLS sie eee 1 15.00 4- 1-56 4 17 








Warrants Have High 


Gains Potential 


tock purchase warrants are defi- 
nitely not for the novice. They 
are frequently attractive to the pro- 
fessional, but not always profitable. 
Warrants are a low cost method 
of speculating since they give the 
buyer an interest in the faarket of a 






but lacks the cash to buy it at t 


market price, or does not wish to risk — 


a large sum of money, he purchases 
warrants instead. These entitle him te 
buy the stock at the stock option 
price. If the stock goes up as he ex- 
pected, he will profit from the trans- 
action. But warrants rarely have real 
value when issued and will never 
amount to much if the stock fails to 
rise above the option price. 

Even so, this sounds better than it 
is simply because only a few com- 
panies have warrants outstanding to- 
day. They were very popular in the 
twenties as sweeteners for new se- 
curity offerings and were big dollar- 
wise too. American & Foreign Pow- 
er’s option warrants alone at one time 
had: an aggregate value of more than 
$1 billion. Now there are only a 
handful left. Armour & Company, 
which issued warrants last year in 
connection with its reorganization 
plan, is one of the very few of recent 
vintage. Expiration rather than ex- 
ercise has reduced the list. 

In the companies where they do 
exist, warrants can be an effective 


hedge. Should the common stock 
reach a price in the market which 
the investor feels is too high and a 
decline is probable, the stock can be 
sold and part of the proceeds used 
to buy warrants. This insures the 
holder’s participation in any further 
price advance should the market 
climb higher instead of declining. But 
it also limits his maximum possible 
loss to the smaller amount used to 
pu%schase the warrants. 

As the table shows, most all such 
stocks are currently selling well above 
their option purchase prices. How- 
ever, because the prices of warrants 
have moved right along with the mar- 
ket upswing, the respective stocks 
would have to increase considerably 
more before a current buyer could 
profit from warrant purchases. For 
instance, the cost of the warrants plus 
the stock purchase price of Atlas Cor- 
poration, Sheraton Corporation and 
Universal tally up to the stocks’ cur- 
rent market price. In most other 
cases the total of the two would be 
higher than the current market price. 
Only in four cases is the stock cur- 
rently selling for less than the option 
purchase price: Spiegel, Standard- 
Thomson, Toklan Oil and U. S. Air 
Conditioning. 

While good profits may sometimes 
be made from the purchase of stock 
warrants, risks are equally as large. 
Thus, warrants hold little attraction 
for the average investor. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


American Natural Gas B 
Stock (52) yields 4.1%, a return 
that seems adequate considering 


stock’s growth potential. (Patd $2 in 
1954; paid or decl. $1.55 so far in 
1955.) After allowing for a common 
stock offering of 736,856 shares 
through rights at 1-for-5 in July, net 
income for 1955 should approximate 
the $3.52 per share reported for 1954. 
Company is expanding its under- 
ground gas storage facilities and will 
shortly begin construction of a new 
$130 million pipe line from Louisiana 
to Michigan. The extent of the space- 
heating load depends currently on ad- 
ditional gas supplies. Rate increase 
applications are on file to bring in an 
additional $11.5 million a year. Rev- 
enues in 1954 were $121.6 million. 


American News C+ 

Stock, now 32, is a speculation on 
recovery possibilities. (Paid or decl. 
$1 in 1955; $1.50 in 1954.) Henry 
Garfinkle, leader of a group of stock- 
holders which questioned manage- 
ment at the last annual meeting on 
the reasons for the company’s poor 
showing in recent years, has been 
elected president and a director. This 
comes less than a month after Time, 
Inc. decided to drop American News 
as national distributor of its four 
principal magazines. Mr. Garfinkle, 
also president of Greater Boston Dis- 
tributors, Inc. and Garfield News 
Co., stated the keynote of his policy 
would be expansion. (See page 17, 


FW, June 29.) 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting C-+- 

Stock is speculative and highly 
cyclical and appears amply priced at 
29 despite favorable near-term out- 
look. (Paid $1 in 1954; 50c so far 
this year.) Company recently pur- 
chased 14.6 per cent of Uranium Re- 
duction Company, organized by 
Charles Steen, through his Utex Ex- 
ploration Co. In addition American 
Zinc will buy $620,000 of a $2.3 mil- 


lion debenture issue. The new con- 
cern will spend $8 million on con- 
struction of a uranium processing mill 
near Moab, Utah. American Zinc 
will manage operations for a nominal 
fee and output will be sold to the 
AEC through 1962. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine B 

Company has an unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1894 and strong 
finances, but stock is a cyclical issue; 
price, 69. (Paid $4 in 1954; $1.50 
so far this year.) Order backlog is 
currently about $48 million as against 
1954 sales of $110 million. Net in- 
come for the 12 weeks ended March 
19 came to only 95 cents per common 
share vs. $4.34 in the like 1954 pe- 
riod. Official estimates place second 
quarter earnings at about the same 
level as the first. According to F. V. 
Geier, president of Cincinnati, 1955 
will be one of the company’s difficult 
years. But a larger proportion of 
production is now in new models and 
shipments are running a little behind 
bookings. Prices have recently been 
raised to cover higher costs of mate- 
rials and supplies. 


Corn Products Bape 

Shares are of medium investment 
quality. At 29, weld is 4.5% on 
$1.30 annual dividends. Sales for the 
first quarter of 1955 were 12 per 
cent over the comparable 1954 pe- 
riod, reflecting greater unit volume. 
Lower selling prices for feed prod- 
ucts, however, narrowed profit mar- 
gins and net was off nominally. Earn- 
ings for the full year are expected to 
exceed the $1.75 per share for 1954 
(adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split) in 
view of ample corn supplies and 
greater selling emphasis on packaged 
goods, which account for an estimated 
20 per cent of sales. 


Dresser Industries C+ 
Now at 46, shares are speculative. 
(Paid $1.25 so far this year ; $1.80 in 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


1954.) In the first report since its 
acquisition of Lane-Wells in March, 
Dresser showed $2.23 a share earned 
for the six months ended April 30, 
down from the pro forma $2.38 for 
the same 1954 period. The decline re- 
flected a 6.5 per cent drop in sales, 
absence of year-earlier capital gains 
and tax credits, and a slight increase 
in capitalization. President H. N. 
Mallon expects a moderate sales in- 
crease in the last half, and full year 
earnings should compare satisfactorily 
with the $5.53 pro forma figure of 
1954. 


General Motors A 

Now at 108, shares are of invest- 
ment grade. (Paid $2 so far this year; 
$5 in 1954.) A new $500 million ex- 
pansion program has been planned to 
increase automobile capacity and 
raise production efficiency. Some 6.3 
million square feet of floor space will 
be added, including the construction 
of two new body stamping plants and 
the conversion of a former tank fac- 
tory into another stamping unit. 
When the program is completed next 
year, GM will have spent $4 billion 
in the postwar period on additional 
plant space and new equipment in the 
U.S. and Canada alone: 


International Shoe A 

Shares of this largest domestic shoe 
manufacturer are of investment qual- 
ity. At 46 yields 5.2% on $2.40 an- 
nual dividend. An expansion and in- 
tegration program involves closing of 
all company’s remaining New Eng- 
land shoe manufacturing plants and 
expansion of Midwestern facilities. 
The net result will be a 15 per cent 
increase in productive capacity by this 
fall. Sales for the first half of the 
fiscal year to end next November 30 
were 7 per cent over the comparable 
1954 period, and an all-time high. 
Preliminary earnings were reported 
at $1.51 per share compared with 
$1.49 a year ago. 
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Kaiser Aluminum C+ 

Stock, now at 36, is a growth spec- 
ulation but appears amply priced on 
a medium-term basis. Company plans 
2 $115 million addition to its primary 
production facilities, for which an 
application for accelerated amortiza- 
tion certificates has been filed with 
ODM. About 90,000 tons would be 
added to present aluminum manu- 
facturing capacity of 400,000 tons, 
and production of alumina would be 
boosted by 480,000 tons. About 2 
pounds of alumina are required for 
each pound of pig aluminum turned 
out. But company may cancel these 
plans unless it also receives a long- 
term market guarantee from the Gov- 
ernment. Long-term debt already 
amounts to $163.8 million’ and 237,- 
591 shares of $2.50 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred are ahead of 13,- 
557,804 shares of common. 


McLellan Stores B 

Stock (23) yields 7% from an ade- 
quately covered $1.60 annual dividend 
vate. Sales for the first five months 
of 1955 were slightly under the com- 
parable 1954 period, reflecting in- 
creasing competition and temporary 
closing of: four stores in connection 
with its modernization program. As 
of last December 31 the company op- 
erated 234 stores of which only 25 
were self-service. During 1955, 16 
stores will be modernized, reopened 
and converted to self-service. Al- 
though earnings for the fiscal year to 
end next January 31 may moderately 
exceed the $2.13 per share of fiscal 
1954-55, due to an expected improve- 
ment in profit margins aided by new 
lines and internal economies, on May 
26, the 50-cent quarterly dividend 
rate was reduced to 40 cents. 


Pennsylvania Salt A-- 

Now at 52, stock is of the highest 
investment quality. (Paid 80c so far 
this year ; $1.85 in 1954.) With sales 
running better than three per cent 
ahead of last year, first half earnings 
are expected to reach $1.60 a share, 
as against $1.43 in the same 1954 
period. To diversify operations, the 
company last year acquired I, P. 
Thomas, & Son (fertilizer producer), 
Gilron Products (supplier of com- 
pounds and chemicals to the metals 
industry) and Index Chemical Com- 
pany (maker of synthetic ethyl and 
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methyl products). These acquisitions 
have contributed to 1955’s results. 


Puget Sound Power & Light B 

Stock, at 38, yields 4.5% on its in- 
dicated 1955 dividend of $1.72 and 
has good growth prospects. (Paid 
$1.60%4 in 1954.) At the annual 
meeting (date not yet set) company’s 
stockholders will vote on a plan to 
double the present debt limit ($25 
million) and on a 50 per cent stock 
dividend. Existing capital ratios are 
conservative for a utility, with 58.4 
per cent common stock, 41.6 per cent 
debt and no preferred outstanding. 
Proceeds of a planned $25 million 
bond issue would be used to retire a 
$15 million 10-year note to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance and the bal- 
ance applied toward a five-year con- 
struction budget of about $75 million. 
First five months earnings were 
above previous estimates, at 96 cents 
per share vs. 84 cents in the like 1954 
period, and full-year net should be 
substantially greater than the $2.20 
per share expected earlier. 


Rayonier C+ 

Although speculative, stock (now 
101) represents an improving situa- 
tion. (Paid or decl. $1.20 so far in 
1955; $1.75 last year.) Directors 
have approved a 2%-for-1 split of 
the common, and intend to place the 
split shares on a $1.20 annual basis. 
This would be equivalent to $3 a year 
on the old stock, an increase over 
the previous $2.40 rate. A new $30 
million cellulose plant is underway 
that will increase the company’s cellu- 
lose capacity to about 880,000 tons 
annually within two years. Inclusion 
of Alaska Pine & Cellulose, acquired 
last December, raises 1955 sales po- 
tential by almost $40 million. With 
Rayonier’s own facilities enlarged, 
1955 volume could top $100 million, 
against $87 million in 1954. 


Stewart-Warner C+ 

Dependence on cyclical industries 
and military business adds some un- 
certainty to the long-term outlook; 
recent price 31. (Paid 80c thus far 
in 1955; $1.95 last year.) First half 
earnings will probably equal the $2.05 
a share figure for all of 1954. An ex- 
tensive economy program, new de- 
fense contracts and a seven per cent 
rise in volume are the chief contribu- 


tors to the current improvement. 
Shipments of electronic products are 
running nearly eight per cent above 
last year (even though production of 
radio and television sets ceased last 
December) and this division now has 
an order backlog of about $50 million. 


Sun Oil A 
At 74, this good-grade oil equity 
returns only 1.4% on the $1 annual 
dividend. Sun Oil has spent $25 mil- 
lion in the past 15 months for devel- 
oping and building refining units to 
produce a new gasoline which will be 
promoted by an extensive newspaper 
advertising campaign. Two new 30,- 
000-barrel catalytic crackers for pro- 
ducing the new fuel recently went 
into operation. Capital expenditures 
of $75 million have been budgeted for 
this year, 18 per cent over 1954. 


Texas & Pacific Railway C+ 

Shares (156) are speculative but 
appear to be wproving in status. 
(Pays $8.00 annually, including $3.00 
extra.) Earnings for the first five 
months rose 28 per cent over the 
comparable 1954 period to $7.29 per 
share, reflecting principally lower 
maintenance expenditures and heavi- 
er traffic. Road’s profit margins are 
among the highest in the industry. 
Complete dieselization, traffic growth 
and increased income from land hold- 
ings should affect earnings favorably 
over the longer term. The railroad 
maintains substantial interchange 
with both the Missouri Pacific and 
Southern Pacific, and eventual merg- 
er with one of these roads would ap- 
pear logical. 


United Shoe Machinery B 

Stock (49) yields 5% and remains 
@ good income producer, despite re- 
cent anti-trust decision. (Pays $2.50 
annually.) Company is currently 
operating its main plant on a four- 
day week basis, orders for new ma- 
chines having declined sharply in the 
fiscal year ended last February 28. 
The drop was attributed almost en- 
tirely to changes in business proce- 
dures made necessary by recent court 
order nullifying company’s leasing 
contracts with manufacturers. But 
net per share of $2.93 was still above 
the $2.88 reported for 1953 and not 
too far below the $3.12 earned in the 
1954 fiscal period. 
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Fast-Growing Markets 
For Robot Salesmen 


Mechanical vending machines handle rapidly expanding 


lines of merchandise. Operators and equipment makers 


benefit. Nevertheless, the industry still is largely experimental 


he vending machine industry is 

one of the fastest growing in the 
nation. Sales last year were $1.5 bil- 
lion, this year are expected to climb 
to $2 billion, while the industry’s ex- 
ponents forecast a volume of $8 bil- 
lion within the next seven years. 

Vending machines were known 
back in 1920 but attainment of big- 
time business status came after 
World War II. Further development 
of refrigeration plus the demand for 
an economical, convenient method of 
dispensing “snacks” made the ma- 
chines both practical and profitable. 
Right now candy, cigarettes and 
beverages are the backbone of the 
business. But hundreds of other items 
are sold from the machines, including 
apples, pizza pies, perfume, combs, 
pencils, aspirin, charcoal, doughnuts 
and eggs. Watched most by trades- 
men these days are hot coffee and 
milk. 

According to figures compiled by 
the trade journal Vend, hot coffee 
in 1954 showed the greatest growth 
of any single product vended last 
year, both in the number of machines 
and in terms of dollar sales. Behind 
the upward swing was the fact that 
the price of the machines was re- 
duced, so more were placed through- 
out the country. Another ‘help was 
the growth of in-plant feeding. In 
the twelve months, the industry sold 
1.2 billion cups of coffee last year. 
The development of hot paste soups 
has opened a new field for venders. 

Milk dispensers are but a few 


SH MILI 
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The Rowe Corp. 


years old, but their growth has been 
rapid. For instance, a year ago there 
were none in New Jersey. Today, 
there are 500, mostly in apartment 
houses, schools and gasoline stations. 
Such milk sells on the basis that it is 
fresh, cold, economically handled and 
efficiently distributed. Venders now 
want bulk milk machines which dis- 
pense milk by the cupful. These are 
most profitable since there is less 
packaging cost. 

Vending machines have received 
their biggest boost from in-plant 
feeding because they can cater to 
thousands of workers quickly. The 
most common foods sold are coffee, 
hot and cold sandwiches, cockies, 
pies, sweet rolls, doughnuts and 
soups. Most profitable for the opera- 
tors are cookies, hot sandwiches, 
sweet rolls and doughnuts. New 





food is always being introduced. Just 
out are packaged pre-sugared cereals 
and pre-mixed colas. Now the indus- 
try awaits equipment to vend hot 
plates like stews and chili. 

Like all adolescents the vending 
machine industry suffers from grow- 
ing pains. This is a volume business 
on low-cost merchandise. Competi- 
tion is severe with thousands of indi- 
viduals and concerns battling for 
choice locations. For big scale opera- 
tions a heavy investment in equip- 
ment is required. Mergers are a 
natural result. Any saving is impor- 
tant since most companies in the 
business net less than 3 per cent on 
sales. Among the leaders in the field, 
Automatic Canteen is acquiring Rowe 
Corporation. ABC Vending is en- 
gaged in “preliminary talks’ with 
unnamed concerns. 


"Multi" Worries 


Then too, the vendors suffer the 
same trouble that plague the manu- 
facturers of the products sold in their 
machines. Vending machine cigarette 
sales fell to 2.8 billion packs last year 
from 3.0 billion in 1953 as U. S. citi- 
zens became cancer-wary. Nor is the 
industry happy about the multi-price 
and multi-size kings, filter-tips and 
king-sized filter tips. 

Weather charts are standard equip- 
ment in an operator’s office. If it is 
a really cold winter, more hot cof- 
fee is sold; if the summer sun blisters 
there is an increase in the cold drinks 
sold. Some companies, like ABC 
Vending, reflect somewhat the status 
of the movie business. Fewer movie 
patrons mean smaller sales by the 
vending machines in the theatres’ 
lobbies. 

Automatic Canteen, which last 
year topped the industry volume- 
wise, receives more than half its sales 
from candy, gum and nuts, the rest 
from cigarettes, beverages and other 
items. ABC Vending obtains only 
about 20 per cent of its volume from 


The Vending Machine Companies 


Year 


Sales 





"Mlle M ~~ 
c—Annual—, -—Interim——, 


-———Earned Per Share——, 


7-—Annual—,  -—Interi c—Dividends—, Recent 
Company Ended 1953 1954 1954 1955 1953 1954 1954 1955 1954 1955 Price Yield 
ABC Vending .....5...-.... Dec. 31 $46.8 $48.2 a$10.9 a$10.6 $1.44 $1.40 a$0.28 a$0.21 c$0.60 $0.40 13 6.2% 
American Locker (Cl. A)....Dec. 31 17 1.6 N.R. N.R. 0.67 0.62 N.R. N.R. 0.40 0.20 6 6.6 
Automatic Canteen ......... Sept. 30 48.7 49.2 b22.7 623.5 1.60 1.55 60.94 b0.91 1.00 0.77% 19 5.8 
a ee ee ee Dec. 31 37.1 269... BR. 143A) N.R. N.R. 0.80 0.60 15 5.3 





a—First quarter. b—24 weeks. c—Plus stock. 
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vending machines of various types; 
the major part comes from stands at- 
tended by clerks. Rowe manufac- 
tures vending machines as well as op- 
erating them. American Locker owns 
patented automatic parcel checking 
lockers in railroad stations, airports, 


Sound Industrial 


In Good Position 


department stores and theatres. Un- 
til more time has passed and the in- 
dustry shows itself capable of with- 
standing adverse conditions, the 
stocks must be regarded as carrying 
a significant degree of speculative 
risk. THE END 


Expanding population and rising standard of living 


are important factors favoring Simmons’ prospects. 


Company hasn't missed a dividend in nearly 20 years 


t the Simmons Company, the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturer of 
general bedding equipment, officials 
have high hopes for 1955. In fact, 
demand for all household furnishings 
is expected to improve through the 
summer months as a result of the 
record rate of homebuilding, higher 
disposable income, and above all the 
public’s tendency to spend more of 
its income, 

Because of its strong emphasis on 
quality and heavy advertising, Sim- 
mons stands a good chance to entice 
some of this loose cash into its cor- 
porate pockets. The company makes a 
wide range of box springs, mattresses, 
convertible sofas, studio couches and 
lounges. It also does a small busi- 
ness in coil springs, metal beds and 
beds for hospitals, hotels and the like. 
Through subsidiaries, Simmons pro- 
duces sheetings, table-cloths, napkins, 
mattress covers, upholstery fabrics 
and bedspreads. Most company em- 
phasis is on bedding products which 
ring up more than 80 per cent of total 
sales. Simmons is by far the most 
important factor in the bedding equip- 
ment industry, producing close to 25 
per cent of the nation’s total output. 

Products are marketed under the 
trade-names Beautyrest, Deepsleep, 
Back Guard and Slumberking. Con- 
vertible units carry the Hide-A-Bed 
name, Operations are carried on in 
widely separated plants in the U.S. 
and Canada and are backed up by an 
extensive warehousing chain which 
simplifies distribution and merchan- 
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dising. Simmons’ domestic plants are 
in Kenosha, Wis., Elizabeth, N. J., 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, Medford, Mass. and Colum- 
bus, Ohio. There are four Canadian 
plants and one each in Mexico City, 
Havana, Cuba, San Juan, P.R., 
Buenos Aires, Argentina and Lon- 
don. The company also maintains 64 
warehouses in the U.S. and operates 
three southern textile mills. 

Newest plant is the one in Colum- 
bus which was opened last year. It 
marked Simmons? first production 
activities in Ohio although the com- 
pany had maintained a warehouse in 
Columbus for more than 40 years. 
There was good reason for the plant’s 
location. Within a 200-mile radius are 
six major metropolitan centers plus 





Simmons Company 
Net Earned 


Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $39.2 $2.11 $1.75 3234—17¥. 
1940.. 426 2.33 2.00 24 —12% 
1941.. 62.7 3.03 200 21%—11% 
1942.. 654 2.10 1.25 17 —11% 
1943.. 63.8 2.08 100 28 —16%3 
1944.. 67.8 2.56 1.25 351%4—24% 
1945.. 620 234 1.25  4654—32% 
1946.. 929 5.08 2.00  567%—33 

1947.. 1224 7.04 2.50 41 —27Y% 
1948.. 125.6 7.10 2.50 36 —25 

1949.. 110.5 450 2.50 271%4—22 

1950.. 139.4 7.26 3.00 35 —24% 
1951.. 1540 410 250 35 —29% 
1952.. 157.6 4.79 2.50 32 —28 

1953.. 152.22 4.97 2.50 34 —28% 
1954.. 139.1 4.18 2.50 43%—291z 
| .. al.20 a475%%—39Y% 





*Has paid dividends each year since 1936. 
a—Through June 29. 


other major markets where increasing 
freight costs made it more difficult to 
sell against local competition. 

Local competition is always a fac- 
tor, for the bedding industry is com- 
prised mostly of hundreds of small 
manufacturers, few of which operate 
on a national scale. Simmons con- 
stantly battles this through national 
advertising. Indeed it has turned this 
into an advantage for advertising has 
been an important influence behind 
the growth of the company. But when 
the whole industry slackens, Sim- 
mons’ sales slip too. In both 1953 
and 1954 volume slid under the pre- 
vious years. The decline actually 
started in the Fall of 1953 and con- 
tinued on into mid-summer 1954. The 
trouble was that the public shied away 
from the whole home furnishings in- 
dustry in that period. Textile prices 
became weaker and weaker. Simmons 
promptly slashed all costs but adver- 
tising, which was increased. At that 
time advertising seemed to do little 
good, for people still appeared to be 
content to do with what they had 
rather than make new purchases. 
Finally, in the late summer of 1954 
there was a change for the better. 
Textile prices seemed to have hit 
bottom and unit volume of sales and 
production in the bedding business 
began to improve. This improvement 
lasted throughout the year, but not 
at a fast enough rate to offset the 
shrinkage in the earlier months of the 
year. So full year sales were off 8.6 
per cent from 1953, while net toppled 
15 per cent. 

Now things look better for the 
near term. And over the longer’term, 
continued growth is likely because of 
the larger population, new family for- 
mations and our constantly improving 
living standards. What the company 
thinks of its prospects is aptly shown 
by the increase in the quarterly divi- 
dend rate from 50 cents to 60 cents 
early this year. (Last year’s pay- 
ments comprised three 50-cent quar- 
terlies and $1 at the year-end.) At 
its current price of 46 the stock yields 
about 5.2 per cent on the basis of a 
straight $2.40 annual rate. Repeating 
the $1 year-end payment this year 
will lift the indicated return to 7.4 
per cent. The issue qualifiies for in- 
clusion in the average businessman’s 
portfolio where the emphasis is on 
liberal income. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. .- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Mid-Year Pause 


[NDEPENDENCE DAY, a 
strategic mid-year point for review- 
ing the prospect, finds market an- 
alysts generally optimistic. Under- 
lying this cheerfulness are such basic 
considerations as the stability of com- 
modity prices, which have held a 
reasonably even keel for nearly three 
years; continued abundance of credit 
although industry and Government 
requirements may test its mettle in 
the second half and, for whatever it 
may be worth, the evidence that 
Soviet Russia may want peace. A 
new note of conjecture has been 
sounded, however, in the form of the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage which pro- 
vides a more liberal layoff pay plan. 
But even here an offset of major im- 
portance has been achieved in the 
development of better production 
techniques by industry. 

All in all, the mid-year pause of 
1955 is encouraging; so good on the 
surface, in fact, that some observers 
are looking for the catch. This mani- 
festation of prudence is itself er- 
couraging, and investors appear to be 
on relatively safe ground so long as 
they view the market from the per- 
spective of selectivity. ‘ 


Stocks vs. Bonds 


Heavy RELIANCE on 
debt securities to raise new funds 
for industry has caused concern in 
Wall Street over the long-term impli- 
cations. “We are a venture capital 
nation, yet we are slowly giving 
venture capital a second-class status,” 
said Stock Exchange President Keith 
Funston recently. As a result, Mr. 
Funston said, some companies “are 
presently overloaded with fixed debt 
obligations to the detriment of their 
financial health.” The sale of bonds 
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in preference to common stocks in 
meeting new capital needs has been 
stimulated by this nation’s quarter- 
century spree of easy money coupled 
with the fact that a corporation’s 
interest payments are tax-deductible, 
while its dividend payments of course 
are not. 

Meanwhile the law of supply and 
demand has operated in the case of 
better quality stocks to reduce the 
available market supply and send 
prices to higher levels. This circum- 
stance, combined with some allevia- 
tion of Federal tax rates, may en- 
courage companies to plan new secur- 
ity offerings of stocks. A change of 
this nature would promote a better 
debt-equity balance. Since the war, 
the ratio of bonds to stocks has been 
three-to-one in new offerings against 
a balance of fifty-fifty in the days be- 
fore the war. 


Pan American Highway 


‘THE ADMINISTRATION, 
as a sequel to the celebraticn of Pan 
American Day last April 14, has re- 
leased figures showing progress made 
in building the Pan American High- 
way System. The principal routes, 
connecting Nuevo Laredo on the 
Texas-Mexican border with Santi- 
ago, Chile, and thence eastward to the 
Atlantic, embrace 18,121 miles. Of 
this intercontinental span, 50.7 per 
cent is classified as satisfactory all- 
weather route; 36.7 per cent more is 
paved; 7.1 per cent is only dry- 
weather highway, and 5.5 per cent re- 
mains as impassable. This remaining 
part consists of segments totaling 
1,007 miles, principally in Colombia, 
Panama, Paraguay, Bolivia and Costa 
Rica. 

To complete the inter-American 
network within three years it is esti- 
mated that $112.5 million will be 





needed of which about $75 million 
would be provided by the United 
States. This is perhaps less than half 
the amount involved if the project is 
permitted to move forward by fits and 
starts. At the present rate of prog- 
ress a quarter century would be re- 
quired to finish the Highway. In an 
enterprise of this nature, it is ob- 
vious that the dribble method of dol- 
ing out the necessary working funds 
is not sound economy, but the direct 
opposite. Congress could use its prun- 
ing shears to better advantage else- 
where. It should complete the job to 
which it is committed of linking the 
American nations together by an all- 
weather roadway provided, as now 
seems indicated, its partners are ready 
and able to do their share. 


Special Training 


THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
movement which is carrying indus- 
try’s high executives from their offices 
to university campuses has its counter- 
part in today’s training of working- 
men. The statistics are singularly re- 
vealing. They show, for instance, that 
worker training needed to man pro- 
duction tools and processes developed 
since 1900 have converted the United 
States labor force into 95 per cent 
skilled and semi-skilled and only five 
per cent unskilled against the exact 
reverse of these figures a half century 
ago. However, this well trained force 
in turn must undergo complete new 
training in order to get the most out 
of control processes now being de- 
veloped. The result of course would 
be increasing productivity, higher 
wages and shorter work-weeks, con- 
tinuing the trend of the first half of 
the Twentieth Century when the 
United States, through accelerated 
productivity, pushed its living stand- 
ards to the present peak. 
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Liberal Yield from 
100-Year Dividend Payer 


Scovill Manufacturing began paying dividends in 


1856, and hasn't missed a year since. Company's 


wide product diversification helps stabilize net 


tockholders generally hope for 

regular dividends. And Scovill 
Manufacturing doesn’t disappoint 
them. Since 1856 this concern has 
consistently paid dividends. In fact, 
with the payment of the 50-cent quar- 
terly dividend on January 1, 1955, 
Scovill became the first and only in- 
dustrial company listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange to chalk up a 
record of paying common dividends 
for 100 consecutive years. In all, 
$96.4 million has been paid out to 
common stockholders. 

This is quite a record for a com- 
pany which was started 150 years ago 
to make nothing more impressive than 
brass buttons for colonial coats and 
suits. The company still makes but- 
tons for the coats of Army officers, 
firemen and _ railroad conductors 
throughout the world, but today this 
is only a small part of its 15,000-item 
line. Scovill fabricates copper and 
brass, and produces such items as tire 
valves and gauges and food mixers, 
special rivets and bolts, refrigerator 
parts, aircraft bolts, forgings, muni- 
tions and coin blanks. 

In its long history the concern has 
rung up a number of firsts. Scovill 
was the first to cast brass, first to con- 
tinuously cast it, first brass company 
to roll and fabricate aluminum, first 
to manufacture safety razors for Gil- 
lette, first to develop a practical snap- 
in hub cap for auto wheels, first in 
America to produce Daguerrotype 
plates for photography on a commer- 
cial basis (the “sco” in Ansco stands 
for Scovill), first to produce a lipstick 
holder that would propel and repel 
the stick and first to offer women a 
compact for loose powder. 

Despite such a record, things do 
not always go as well as company 
officials would like. For instance, last 
year’s sales dropped 12 per cent from 
1953. The trouble, as president Leav- 
enworth P. Sperry explained in the 
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Charles P. Cushing P 


annual report, was basic. ‘The 
American people . . . seem to get en- 
thusiastic as a mass and buy gener- 
cusly . . . then a day comes when 
they take a less hopeful view. Having 
stocked up they need to buy hardly 
anything but food. Manufacturers 
and their customers after the usual 
delay with the hope of keeping up 
employment, have to cut down opera- 





Scovill Manufacturing Co. 





Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1939.. $34.3 $1.56 $1.25 387%—18% 
1940.. 43.4 2.70 1.50 34 —22% 
1941.. 71.4 3.33 2.00 2954—19% 
1942.. 899 268 2.00 27 —19% 
1943.. 1084 3.17 2.00 32 —25™% 
1944.. 1062 3.97 200 3634—27% 
1945.. 85.1 237 150 46 —34y% 
1946.. 62.9 2.61 180 47 —293, 
1947.. 77.0 3.70 2.00 37%4—29% 
1948.. 80.6 a243 200 34 —26% 
1949.. 74.7 al1.20 2.000 28%—2034 
1950.. 112.2 549 2.75 33%4—25% 
996):. 1165 412°. 2530 3 3) 
1952.. 943 2.37 2.00 35%—29% 
1953.. 125.5 262 2.00 3134—24% 
1954.. 110.9 3.20 200 36%4—33% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1954.. $27.5 $0.61 Be Ssh abr as 
1955.. 349 1.49 b$1.50 b38%—334% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1856. 
a—Before adjustment. b—Through June 29. 


tions and reduce inventories. This 
happened in 1954.” 

Then Government contracts were 
cancelled, big customer inventories 
caused the company to restrict pro- 
duction, while price cuts reflected 
competition. Operations of the Water- 
ville Division—which makes high 
quality brass plumbing fittings and 
industrial fastening devices such as 
Phillips cross-recessed head screws, 
Sems screw and washer combinations, 
and Clutch-Head and Spin-Lock 
screws—were disappointing. The de- 
cline was both in volume and price, 
and resulted from automobile compe- 
tition. In the pin and other metal 
products division, foreign imports 
cramped sales. In the electrical appli- 
ence division which markets house- 
hold items like vacuum cleaners, 
blenders, floor waxers as well as soda 
fountain equipment under the name 
Hamilton Beach, 1954 sales were hurt 
by heavy inventory carry-overs from 
the previous year. Only the Schrader 
division, maker of tire valves and air 
control devices, held its own. 


"Plenty of Business" 


This year is expected to be far 
better. As president Sperry put it 
“it looks as though the American 
people were about to replace some of 
the things they have used up and if 
our people work hard enough and are 
guided by efficient management, we 
should get plenty of business.” First 
quarter reports indicate he is correct. 
Sales were up more than 25 per cent 
while profits more than doubled. Aids 
to continuing this improvement 
throughout the year come from two 
sources: (1) The recent acquisition 
of the De Long Hook & Eye Com- 
pany with its plants in Philadelphia 
and St. Mary’s, Ont., will ring up 
bigger sales, and (2) because of the 
bigger demand for virtually all its 
products, Scovill has evidenced a 
firming up of prices. 

Scovill is better situated than the 
average brass mill concern because of 
its large output of finished products. 
This has made for wider profit mar- 
gins and smaller earnings fluctua- 
tions. And because of the record the 
company has been able to build up, 
its stock is suitable for inclusion as 
an income issue in a businessman’s 
portfolio. At its current price of 38 
the stock yields 5.3 per cent. 
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Hidden Values in Real Estate 


Ideas in real estate pay off as well as they do in 


any other field of investment. Here are some that 


have produced profitable results for their owners 


By Robert P. Crawford 


he critical problem that confronts 

most owners of investment real 
estate is how they may increase prop- 
erty income and consequently prop- 
erty value. This problem is likely to 
become more and more acute because 
of a constant rise in taxes and costs of 
maintenance plus competition of new 
buildings and increasing vacancies in 
most cities. Gone are the days when 
any basement or attic could be called 
an apartment and be easily rented 
or when every poorly located store- 
room would have several prospects 
ready to move in. 

Until a few years ago most prop- 
erty owners counted on a certain de- 
gree of inflation to help values along 
and it was a favorite saying of real 
estate salesmen that people need not 
worry about depreciation because “in- 
flation would more than make up for 
it.” How much more inflation one 
now can count on remains to be 
seen. 


Some Pertinent Questions 


The way around this situation is to 
find a hidden value in one’s property, 
or what is much better, to see that 
hidden possibility at the time one 
buys. Often a man close to his prop- 
erty and town does not sense the po- 
tentialities. This writer once was 
asked by a banker in a neighboring 
state to look over his properties. 
Clearly his best property was a store 
right across the street from a large 
chain department store. He had never 
thought much about it and was per- 
fectly content with $100 a month rent. 
The ideal location of the property 
and its up-and-coming appearance 
were pointed out to him. Shortly 
afterwards he was getting $300 a 
month for it. 

One successful investor in real 
estate always determines before he 
buys whether there is an alternative 
use for the property, or whether there 
is some special factor that will add 
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considerably to its value in future 
years. Another makes changes in his 
property that greatly improve the in- 
come and yet cost little by themselves. 
In considering either course, one may 
well ask questions such as: 

Is the property really as worthless 
as it seems? For example, the bluffs 
back of El Paso were valueless for 
years until it became apparent that 
people would really like to live up 
there. 

Are there some speedways coming 
through that may enhance the value 
of the property? Some properties may 
be greatly helped by such develop- 
ment even though they are not on 
the speedway itself. 

What about parking possibilities? 
One midwest store owner found that 
by tearing down some $20,000 worth 
of decrepit buildings in back of the 
main store he could have an $8,000 
iiucome from parking rental every 
year. 

Can you increase the attractiveness 
of what you have? The center section 
of one of the great Minneapolis 
hotels is made up of several old apart- 
ment flats. But they are concealed 
by a sun parlor running the block 


long front of the building. The rooms 
in the old flats are now luxury apart- 
ments with landscaped plots between 
the flats giving a pleasant outlook. A 
world-famed San Francisco hotel had 
many rooms that looked abruptly out 
on the roof of the hotel garage. But 
the window outlook was completely 
transformed by boxes of shrubbery 
that gave the impression of a garden 
view. 

If one can not afford a large devel- 
opment, might not there be possibili- 
ties in a small one? In a prominent 
California city there is a quick-lunch 
stand. The lot in a constantly im- 
proving business location was pur- 
chased for about $4,000. Together 
the stand and lot did not cost more 
than $10,000 or $11,000. Yet that 
property could now be rented for 
$300 a month. 

What about switching from resi- 
dential to business use in those areas 
that permit business zoning? The 
strange thing about many real estate 
investments is that the most unpre- 
possessing places have the best future. 
One man has what appears to be a 
rather decrepit line of flats that pay 
well enough as is, and the location is 
turning toward business. At any time 
they are unrented or maintenance 
becomes excessive, he has only to put 
up a row of modest stores or re- 
model the lower floors of the flats 
into stores to boost income substan- 
tially. 


A Switch in Time 


Another man has a modest. busi- 
ness corner with a wholesale building 
on it. A little cottage next door goes 
with the place. It is always rented 
and the depreciation charges are lib- 
eral on it. When the little cottage 
wears out it will become parking 
space in a rapidly developing indus- 
trial area. 

But if either of these men had had 
these properties in a location that did 
not permit an alternative he would be 
in a bad position indeed. He would 
simply have had to tear down build- 
ings and console himself with vacant 
property or replace with high-cost 
apartments which, in those locations, 
might not have returned much on the 
money. 

It is something of an art to know 
just how much development a given 

Please turn to page 25 
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Advance during the past six weeks has been too sharp to be 


sustained indefinitely. A moderate reaction, whatever the 


immediate cause for it, would be a constructive development 


Within the short space of six weeks, the av- 
erage valuation of industrial shares has risen by 
around 121% per cent, or one-eighth. Volume has 
averaged below three million shares daily on this 
move, and has not shown any strong tendency to 
pick up as prices gained momentum. It happens 
that the May 17 low was identical with the January 
3 high, and thus the rally since then represents the 
total progress for six months as well as for six 
weeks. Nevertheless, a rise of such proportions is 
too swift to be sustained. 


It has carried yields on industrial issues below 
3.8 per cent. In the meantime, bond yields have 
been advancing modestly, and appear likely to con- 
tinue this trend. New York banks have just raised 


their interest rate on non-Government security ° 


loans to brokers, and a hike in the “prime” busi- 
ness loan rate is considered an early possibility. 
The Treasury is rumored to be considering issuance 
of a new long term bond, and the latest guesses on 
forthcoming Federal Reserve action suggest that 
any cut in bank reserve requirements would be 
partly offset by an increase in the discount rate 
charged on borrowing by banks. 


Thus, the spread between yields on bonds and 
on stocks has been narrowed from both directions, 
and is apt to narrow still more. It already stands 
at the lowest level since 1939. This factor is re- 
garded as the principal influence responsible for the 
lackadaisical action of utility shares in the past 
four months; they are more sensitive to yield con- 
siderations than are industrial issues. But the lat- 
ter cannot continue indefinitely to ignore this 
important element in stock valuation. 


They appeared to do so for a protracted 
period during 1933-36, when stock yields fell be- 
low three per cent on several occasions—once when 
highest grade bonds were offering returns of 
around 442 per cent. At that time, however, divi- 
dends were at the lowest point recorded for many 
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years, and were clearly in a strongly rising trend. 
They are rising now, but much more slowly than 
in 1933-36. Thus, recent price increases appear to 
be discounting dividend gains farther ahead than 
was the case twenty years ago. 


Under such circumstances, a moderate cor- 
rective reaction would be a highly constructive 
development; without it, the market could soon 
reach a decidedly vulnerable position requiring a 
downturn of considerably more than moderate 
proportions. An interruption of the persistent up- 
trend would permit dividends to catch up with 
prices, and would thus allow later resumption of 
the advance on a much sounder basis. 


There are a number of possible influences, 
other than purely internal factors, which could 
bring about a reaction. Tighter credit conditions 
would certainly be capable of doing it. A wide- 
spread or prolonged strike in steel or copper 
would have a drastic effect on business activity, 
earnings and market sentiment, since both metals 
are already in short supply. A sudden hike in mar- 
gin requirements could unsettle the market. Finally, 
it is entirely possible that some of the more exag- 
gerated hopes held out for accomplishments at the 
Big Four Conference in Geneva might be dashed 
even before it convenes. 


The market situation prevailing after a prac- 
tically unbroken six-week rise to new all-time peaks 
is hardly conducive to aggressive purchasing poli- 
cies, however rosy the long term outlook. But 
there is no need to be unduly alarmed by the de- 
cline in stock yields, either absolutely or in rela- 
tion to those available on bonds. Prices are much 
more conservative in relation to earnings than they 
have ever been before around the peak of a bull 
market, and discriminating commitments in issues 
which have not been over-exploited need not be 
disturbed. 

Written June 30, 1955; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 











Construction Record 


The Government has raised its estimate of 1955 
construction volume to a record $41.8 billion, 11 
per cent above the 1954 peak of $37.6 billion. Last 
November, dollar outlays for construction in 1955 
were estimated at $39.5 billion, but the unprece- 
dented volume of construction activity to date 
brought an upward revision in the official forecast. 
The Commerce and Labor Departments anticipate 
that both private and public construction will reach 
all-time highs, with private expenditures climbing 
14 per cent to $29.5 billion and public outlays 
rising four per cent to $12.3 billion. Privately- 
owned residential building is expected to jump 21 
per cent to an estimated $14.6 billion, with non- 
farm housing starts approximating 1,335,000, a 
figure exceeded only by 1,396,000 starts in 1950. 


40 Textile Casualties 


The New England textile industry seems to be 
in for more difficulties. An 11 week strike against 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Pepperell Manufacturing and 
Lockwood-Dutchess gives no evidence of settlement. 
The mills want to end the cost-of-living escalation 
and revise fringe benefits. The union says “No.” As 
a result the directors of Lockwood-Dutchess are 
considering plans to liquidate the company. If this 
is done the company will become the 40th New 
England cotton or rayon firm to go out of business 
in the past two years of the present wage contract. 


Entertainment Field Narrowing 

The decision of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Loew’s 
subsidiary) to produce a series of half-hour tele- 
vision programs for American Broadcasting Com- 
pany this fall marks the entry of the last and biggest 
of the movie makers into TV. It also is further 
evidence of the closer alliance between Hollywood 
and television, coming on the heels of announced 
plans of 20th Century-Fox and Warner Brothers to 
produce programs specifically for TV. While 
M-G-M, like other big movie makers, will not show 
any of its old feature-length films on TV, it is be- 
lieved that if subscription television is approved by 
the Federal Communications Commission, the film 
makers could no longer ignore the huge revenue 
producing possibilities of their old pictures. Mean- 
while, American Broadcasting-Paramount has 
moved into the record field, where it will compete 
with Decca Records which itself has acquired a 
majority interest in Universal Pictures. 
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Television Shipments Rise 


‘Television sets shipped to dealers during the first 
four months of this year rose 13 per cent over the 
same period of 1954. From January through April, 
a total of 2,329,449 sets were shipped compared 
with 2,065,871 in the first four months of last 
year (Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers’ 
figures). Along with gains in TV units, consider- 
able growth has been taking place in high fidelity 
phonographs. Radio Corporation of America 
notes that $300 million of “hi-fi” phonographs, 
tape recorders, and component parts will be pur- 
chased by the American public this year. 


Razor Competition Sharpens 

More competition is in sight for the Big Three 
in the electric razor field, Schick, Sunbeam, and 
Sperry Rand. Ronson Corporation already is pro- 
ducing razors at a new plant in Stamford, Conn. 
And now Bulova Watch announces plans to enter 
the field with a “precision product which will em- 
ploy an entirely new principle.” The effect of the 
tighter competitive race may be more severe in the 
case of Schick, a one-product company, than for 
widely diversified Sperry Rand and Sunbeam. The 
latter company—which will introduce an electric 
razor for women this summer—is benefiting from 
growth of its new rotary lawn mower and its elec- 
tric frypan, while Sperry Rand is strongly in- 
trenched in office equipment and electronics. How- 
ever, Schick will benefit from increased efficiency 
at its new Lancaster, Pa., plant, said to be the most 
modern in the industry. 


Piglets & Profits 


The Agriculture Department’s report that pork 
production will jump to a 5-vear high this fall is 
good news for housewives and meat packers. For 
the consumer it means cheaper chops and roasts. 
For meat packers it means better earnings. Last 
year the scarcity of hogs and the high prices turned 
consumers to beef. The result showed up in cor- 
porate finances: Swift’s profits were but half 1953’s, 
Armour and Cudahy both reported losses. Now the 
word is that 60.4 million piglets were born during 
the six months ended June 1, the most since 1951. 


Pension Tax Relief 
Although given little chance of favorable action 
this year, a bill to defer personal income taxes on 
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sums set aside in voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed persons and employes not covered by 
company pensions seems certain to appear again 
in the next session of Congress. Under the legisla- 
tion currently being discussed, ten per cent of in- 
come could be thus employed tax-free, with an 
annual maximum of $7,500 and a lifetime maxi- 
mum of $150,000. Withdrawals from the fund 
after retirement would, of course, be wholly taxable, 
presumably at lower rates than those applying dur- 
ing working years. Passage of such a bill would 
release substantial added funds for investment. But 
the Treasury opposes it because of its cost in tax 
revenue (estimated at $90 million to $3.4 billion a 
year, depending on coverage and other variables), 
though it might favor a strictly limited plan of 
this type when general tax relief becomes possible. 


Living Costs Stable 


From last December through March, the con- 
sumers’ price index remained steady at 114.3 per 
cent of the 1947-49 average. In April it dipped 
slightly to 114.2 (lowest since May 1953), and 
remained at that level in May. The past six-month 
period is unique in price history for its stability. 
While living costs have remained practically un- 
changed, wage rates and working hours have been 
climbing. Consequently, the position of wage earn- 
ers has shown substantial improvement. Over the 
past year, weekly earnings of factory workers have 
risen from $71.13 to $76.11, a new peak. The take- 
home pay (after taxes) of a worker with three 
dependents has advanced from $66.18 to $70.12, 


and after adjustment for the dip in living costs. 


(from 115 in May 1954) his “real” earnings have 
gained even more. 


Corporate Briefs 


‘Niles-Bement-Pond and Penn-Texas directors 
have approved merger terms calling for the ex- 
change of one Penn-Texas common share plus one 
share of new $1.60 preferred for each share of 
Niles-Bement; shareholders will vote on the plan 
later. 

General Dynamics and Stromberg-Carlson share- 
holders have voted to merge; terms are one share of 
General Dynamics for each Stromberg-Carlson 
share. 

Nuclear-Electronics, Olympic Radio and Tele- 
vision and Victoreen Instrument Company directors 
have voted to merge, with Nuclear as the surviving 
corporation. Three shares of Nuclear would be 
exchanged for each Victoreen Instrument and 
Olympic share. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. control has been ac- 
quired by a group headed by State Street Invest- 
ment, Pennroad and Bear Stearns & Company 
through purchase of 500,000 shares of common 
stock from associates of the late Edward N. Claugh- 
ton. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby is facing a proxy fight 


for control. 


Latest Market Statistics 


June 29 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1955 Ago 
50 Industrials ........ 12.42 11.05 
rg hel ES Arar 8.77 8.01 
yl: 1. as 15.43 14.27 
* Average Yields 
50 Industrials ........ 3.77% 4.90% 
FERRE kno is seeks 4.52 5.86 
x 2) eee 4.61 4.88 
CP GEN ocd eau 3.90 4.94 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 

Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 2s, 1972-67... 0025. 96 2.80% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.17 104 


Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.41 Not 
*Beneficial Ind. Loan 2%4s, 1961.... 97 3.05 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 


EUS: cnsseadnsiehannesskeeee se 97 3.28 105 
Cities ‘Seeviee Sa; B9T7Z..... .0ccceceee 98 3.13 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 90 3.17 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.17 10236 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 92 3.17 105 
Southern Pacific.Co. 44%s, 1969.... 106 3.92 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 10334 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974.... 102 3.36 104.4 


*Now Beneficial Finance Co. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 140 500% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54%4% cum... 110 4.77 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............0. 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 108 4.17 106 
Public Service EXG $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist par $50 non-cum... 42 4.76 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 100 5.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. ‘Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


r- Dividends—, Recent : 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Dow’ “Ghemical  ..ccseteiciced $1.00 $0.75 58 1.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 200 100 4 44 
General Foods ............0. 2.75 150 83 3.6 
Standard Cil of California..... *300 150 87 .35 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 100 101 25 
United Air Limes............. 150 050 46 33 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 250 100 68 3.7 


*Also paid stock. tBased on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


c~ Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $6.75 183 48% 
Borden Company ............. *2.80 120 65 43 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 16 5.6 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.40 120 49 49 
International Harvester ....... 200 150 38 53 
Bente GB. Bi) swccisenccccavss 3.00 150 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 2.50 86 58 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 8600 250 Sl 59 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 39 46 
I FUND sin wchsa scorers cant im G0) &@ 5.1 
Norfolk & Western............ 350 150 SB 60° 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.20 165 49 45 
Posts TAGMIMe s4cio csc cvnss 2.00 100 40 520 
Philip Morris, Inc............. 300 225 41 73 
Denewty GHG vos cvecniasteds 240 120 4 £55 
Socony Mobil Oil............. 225 100 59 38 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 1.70 50 748 
aes Pere 2.15 100 39 55 
Seite TH oasecccs skies 2.25 1.10 50 48 
FG: SAE: ida vivecsaense 3.75 150 100 3.7 
Walgreen Company .......... 160 080 30 53 
West Penn Electric........... 1.15 0.62% 26 5.0 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


c~- Dividends— Recent 
1954 1955 Price Yield 


Allied Des...«. 6 cise cawadaces $3.00 $2.25 60 5.0% 
Bethlehem Steel ............-- 5.75 3.75 140 §48 
Brooklyn Union Gas........... 1.60 135 34 752 
Cluett, Peabody ...........0. 250. .-100- “42°: 468 
Container Corporation ........ 2.50 2.25 76 +4.0 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 1.20 42 f5.7 
General Motors ..........s00. 5.00 2.00 108 46 
Glidden Company ............ 2.00 150 41 49 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 2.50 118 5.1 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... *200 100 S7 35 
Simmons Company ........... 250 120 45 5.6 
Singletr OR 6. civics ccveveess 260 130 58 45 
Ui By Bethe ves cdtactacewpess 150 100 52 739 
Worthington Corporation ..... 250 150 55 46 





*Also paid stock. +Based on current quarterly rate. §Based on 
$6.75 indicated annual payment. 
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An international RFC-type agency is planned by the 


World Bank — Senator Bricker introduces bill to per- 


mit national banks to underwrite revenue bond issues 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Investment 
bankers, but not yet investors, look 
forward to a kind of international 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
run by the World Bank directors and 
to be called “International Finance 
Corporation.” It will buy securities of 
ordinary industrial companies and, 
after they’ve built up good earnings 
records, sell them to the public. World 
Bank members would subscribe $100 
million for capital stock. The Senate 
has just voted the proposed American 
subscription—$35 million. 

According to World Bank officials, 
IFC won’t be taking securities the 
Bank doesn’t want. Rather, it will 
finance companies that prefer not to 
deal with the Bank. For one thing, 
the Bank will finance only a company 
whose obligation is guaranteed by its 
government. Understandably, com- 
panies prefer to keep their govern- 
ments out. As in the United States, 
there’s a fear that a guarantee would 
entail later interference. 

IFC wants both regular income on 
the securities it buys and a share of 
profits. So it will buy convertible 
debentures, and perhaps convertible 
preferreds. It won’t buy voting stock 
and won’t manage operations or try 
to. When it sells securities it has 
been nursing along, it sometimes will 
ask the market for no more than cost. 
To turn over its capital, that is, it will 
give investors a good break, it’s in- 
dicated. 


American companies have been 
building plants abroad. Nothing in 
the description of IFC prevents the 
financing of such projects. For that 
matter, nothing would prevent an 
American company from trying to sell 
its securities to IFC. Investment 
underwriters would be canvassed 
first, naturally. If they seemed to be 


turning down a good bet, the pro-: 


posed company might come in. 
JULY 6, 1955 


In the late twenties, the Federal 
Reserve Board now and then would 
conscientiously raise rediscount rates. 
Sometimes, it simultaneously reduced 
the rates at which it purchased bank- 
ers’ acceptances. It could thus express 
disapproval of stock price inflation 
without seriously clamping down on 
the money market. 

The Reserve Board again seems to 
be pressed to go both ways. Instal- 
ment credit has increased rapidly; so 
has the volume of home mortgages. 
Rising stock prices scared a Senate 
committee into a series of investiga- 
tions. On the other hand, there are 
embarrassed memories of the effects 
of the experiments in deflation under- 
taken in the spring of 1953, not to 
mention the Government financing 
now being planned. 

So there are predictions that the 
Board will take opposite steps. The 
amounts of cash reserves which mem- 
ber banks must carry may be re- 
duced. On the other hand, higher 
margins may be ordered on purchases 
of stocks. The Board no longer has 
any control over instalment sales. 


Prospects for tax cuts next year 
are dimmer. If the budget remains 
out of balance, neither the Admini- 
stration nor the Congressional leaders 
can comfortably propose reductions. 
There will, of course, be a flock of 
bills. As for the budget itself, it’s 
doubted more and more that the defi- 
cit will be eliminated. 


Senator Bricker has introduced a 
bill to let banks underwrite municipal 
revenue bonds, which they’re now 
allowed to buy for investment. This 
would throw some underwriting busi- 
ness to the local banks, which now 
subscribe to bond issues on which 
somebody else gets a commission. 

A large part of the revenue issues 
sold over the past several years has 





been to finance toll roads. Somehow, 
traffic jams up faster than new roads 
can be built, and the volume of reve- 
nue issues will increase still more. 


Two advocates of economy in 
Government find themselves on op- 
posing sides in one respect. Secretary 
Humphrey thinks the “temporary” 
debt limit of $281 billion should be 
made “permanent.” Senator Byrd, 
reluctant to yield even a temporary 
boost, wants the statutory limit to re- 
main at $275 billion as a constant 
reminder of the need to cut expenses. 
Even at $281 billion, Humphrey ob- 
serves, the Treasury has little elbow 
room in managing the national debt. 


Building of so many roads, par- 
ticularly of express highways, in- 
creases competition for the railroads. 
The roads already have lost con- 
siderable freight traffic to trucks and 
passenger traffic to automobiles. 
Express highways allow pretty long 
truck hauls. 


The new wage contracts of the 
United Auto Workers with the lead- 
ing motor manufacturers fascinate 
both advertising men and sales man- 
agers. As some of them see it, there 
will be a steady shortening of the 
work year, whether through longer 
paid vacations, fewer working days 
per week or payment for idle time. 

This, they feel, opens more oppor- 
tunities to those who live on other 
peoples’ leisure. Will they want tools? 
Golf clubs? Will they put in still more 
time staring at TV screens? More 
driving ? Companies which sell things 
that are supposed to enliven long 
week-ends expect to increase sales. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electrical . . . 

A room air conditioner now can be 
automatically controlled by thermo- 
stat, thanks to Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company—similar to 
a regular home thermostat, the new 
control is made to plug into any elec- 
trical outlet while the air conditioner 
itself connects to_a receptacle in the 
thermostat. . The smallest and 
lightest hearing aid in the 26-year 
history of Sonotone Corporation will 
be heavily advertised next month, 
heralding the introduction of a one- 
ounce matchbook-size unit powered 
by a dime-size battery and utilizing 
four transistors—and to show how 
inconspicuous a hearing aid can be, 
Sonotone offers its first hearing aid 
fashion booklet for men, as well as a 
new one for women... . Television’s 
Top Ten, a slogan which you'll be 
hearing again and again in the next 
few months, describes the latest tele- 
vision receivers of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation’s TV division—all ten 
sets in the line have 21-inch picture 
screens, and four models feature the 
Bendix Long Distance Chassis which 
is engineered to provide for maximum 
reception in fringe TV areas... . 
Industrywise, Radio Corporation of 
America has designed a two-way 
radio system for communication be- 
tween wmaterials-handling vehicles 
and a central dispatch station— 
known as the Carfone-150, it can be 
operated over the full 148 to 174 
megacycle band. 


Grocery Products... 


The challenge offered by the dietary 
needs of the nation’s rapidly expand- 
ing older-persons market is being met 
by H. J. Heinz Company with a new 
line of Senior Foods prepared for 
their taste preferences and health re- 
quirements — presently being test- 

narketed prior to the start of national 
distribution, Senior Foods are high 
in protein and mineral supplements, 
low in calories and without salt; the 
first products are chicken stew, beef 
stew and lamb stew. . . . Speaking of 
specially prepared food products, the 
20 


Dromedary Company now offers its 
cake mixes under recipes developed 
to give the best results when used in 
localities higher than 3,000 feet above 
sea level—if you live in the Rocky 
Mountains, this new Dromedary mix 
is now on your grocers’ shelves... . 
Apparently more people today have 
larger and/or more dogs than in the 
past—the Ken-L-Products division of 
Quaker Oats Company has announced 
the packaging of a larger, one pound- 
ten ounces size of Ken-L-Ration. . 
For diet-conscious consumers, John 
Wagner & Sons offers a salt substi- 
tute called Salt-E«—packaging is in a 
2'%4-ounce jar with a shaker top. 


Office Accessories .. . 

A $2.95 fountain pen with the con- 
venience of ink-loading by means of a 
cartridge, somewhat similar to that 








of a ballpoint but with the further ad- 
vantage of a choice of writing points 
(medium, fine, extra fine and short- 
hand), was shown for the first time 
last week by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company—the new pen, called the 
Sheaffer Fineline Cartridge, comes in 
four colors, includes two ink car- 
tridges; refills are available in seven 
ink colors. . .. The answer to a drafts- 
man’s prayer is Carter Ink Com- 
pany’s drawing ink which is now 
packaged in a handy squeeze bottle— 
drawing instrument filling is a cinch 
with it... . Newest in 6 x 5%-inch 
files for kitchen use is attractively 
molded of Bakelite, features an easel 


so the housewife can read recipes or 
other data even though both her 
hands may be occupied—called the 
Kitch’n Caddy, it’s manufactured by 
Flexi-Bin Corporation. . . . Under- 
wood late last month brought out an 
electronic sorter for tickets, checks, 
bills and the like—instructions are 
typed out, then the Rapid-Sort, as 
the unit is known, does the work... . 
A hectograph master for preparation 
on Xerographic equipment has been 
added to Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Company’s office line 


—this is catalogued as the Columbia 
X-200 Black Unit. 


Packaging ... 


At American Can Company’s new 
research center at Barrington, IIL, 
effort is bent on the idea of doing. 
away with the tin content of metal 
containers—among more promising 
substitutes found there for tin are 
aluminum and aluminum-coated steel. 
. . . Going King-size is the bottle 
version of Dr. Pepper, which is 
now available in many states in 
a 10-ounce returnable bottle in ad- 
dition to the regular 6'%4-ounce 
bottle; and before long a 12-ounce 
bottle will also be offered—in addi- 
tion, a canned version which has re- 
cently been test-marketed is going to 
be distributed on a more widespread 
basis throughout the Southwest... . 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company has a 
new glass jar for food packers which 
represents a premium to the con- 
sumer because it may be used as a 
freezer container when empty of its 
original contents—used successfully 
for mayonnaise, jelly and similiar 
products by West Coast packers, the 
jars are expected soon to become 
popular too throughout other sections 
of the country. . . . Continental Can 
Company is manufacturing a 12- 
ounce can with a threaded, dripless 
plastic nozzle—called the Fluid Flow 
container, it is recommended for 
packing liquid detergents and other 
corrosives. . . . The 47th edition of 
the annual Canners Directory, now 
off the press, is 250 pages in size— 
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price, $2.50 from the National Can- 
ners Association. 


Household .. . 

To enable the housewife to add life 
to the clothes she washes and to save 
up to 50 per cent of the detergent 
normally used by her washer, Bendix 
dealers are. showing the portable 
water softener pictured below—called 
the Softmaster Laundry Mate, the 
product of Softmaster Corporation, 





the unit may also be used for other 
household water softening purposes. 
... With the sale of individual home 
freezer units steadily increasing, it 
seems only logical to find Crosley 
introducing a refrigerator devoted 
exclusively to fresh food storage ex- 
cept for a minimum size freezer area 
in which ice cubes can be stored— 
Crosley, which like Bendix is a di- 
vision of Avco Manufacturing Com- 
pany, calls this the Crosley Shelvador 
100, says that its 11 cubic foot ca- 
pacity is equal to a 14- or 15-foot re- 
frigerator with a freezer. .. . Novel 
in the way of hassocks is one called 
the Tabl-Hassock which, as its name 
implies, is a combination hassock and 
snack table—introduced by Arotex 
Manufacturing Company, it converts 
from hassock to table upon removal 
of its plastic cushion. . . . New in 
folding doors is the Plastik-fold by 
Reverso Products Company—furn- 
ished with track and cornice for self- 
installation, the door is covered with 
a Dow Chemical Company plastic. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of this issue. 
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41st Now in 
Edition! Preparation! 
50,000 Nearly 1,900 New 


Financial Facts “Stock Factographs” 


Special to Our Subscribers 


ERE's how every FINANCIAL WORLD subscriber can get 

maximum use of our forthcoming 1955 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" 
MANUAL now in preparation. A Saudi Arabia subscriber values 
our Factograph Manual so highly he wants 1955 Edition sent Air-Mail 
provided postage is not over $10 extra. 


PLAN No. 1 


. . . If your present FINANCIAL WORLD renewal sub- 
scription is now due, or if it will be due in July or 
August, all you need do is renew it before July 31, for 
either one year at $20.00, or for six months at $11.00. 
See Plan No. | on Coupon below. 


PLAN No. 2 and PLAN No. 3 


. . . If your subscription is paid up to September or later, 
just mark one of the two "Advance Renewal" Plans 
(see No. 2 and No. 3 on Coupon below) and return 
the coupon with $2.00 before July 31. 


Accept one of the above plans (it means double clerical work for us), or, tf 
you prefer, send your Advance Renewal with full payment before July 31. 


More than 19,700 Advance Orders Received to Date 
for This Outstanding Annual Reference for Investors 


eecenssencaseesse= MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY 3] =-=+---+---seee0es 
To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send me, as soon as it comes from the 
press, your 1955 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, 4Ist Edition, as 
checked below: 


... #1 (J Check Enclosed for a year at $20.00, or six months at $11.00; 


. . « #2 [$2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring; 


. . . #3 [7 $2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months’ 


renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring. 


CEES SSHET OHS SESS ES SHHESSHHSHSHSTSSHEHSHEFCHOECHESSSEHESHSC EHO SHHC OH OHSS ESET CEHEESEES 


eee e eC See ee eee seeeeseeSeeseseest eset SEF SeFteeeeeseesreteeFeeeeeeesteetEEeeeoeeseoesee®s 


P. S. If, before final payment is due, unforeseen circumstances should cause me to 

cancel this Advance Renewal Order, | agree to notify you promptly and pay $3.00 

balance required for $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, without subscription. 
(July 6) 
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Business Background 





Arthur O. Dietz shrugs off fears of rising consumer debt 


—Extends instalment plan credit to pay costs of schooling 





AY TO LEARN — Summer 

salesmen huckstering aluminum- 
ware and comely girls selling maga- 
zine subscriptions to pay for college 
education have been fading from the 
American scene in recent years of 
abundant job opportunities. Their dis- 
persal may be further hastened as a 
result of C. I. T. Financial Corpora- 
tion’s entrance into the field of financ- 
ing education on the instalment plan. 
The company, ranking second only to 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion as the world’s largest consumer 
finance company, has acquired The 
Tuition Plan, Inc. The latter organ- 
ization was formed in 1938 to enable 
the parents of children to meet tui- 
tion and other school costs in advance 
and then pay off in equal monthly 
remittances over the academic year. 


Break Even—C. I. T. President 
ARTHUR O. Dietz believes the plan 
will win popularity. C. I. T. has been 
financing The Tuition Plan for a 
number of years and has watched its 
service expand to include 50 leading 
colleges and finishing schools, nearly 
all in the East. C. I. T. has a nation- 
wide organization and its ubiquitous 
credit facilities should make the plan 
attractive to hundreds of other schools 
which, like the parents of students, 
find school costs rising. The need is 
said to be growing for an easier-to- 
pay method ; a lump sum payment for 
the schools and a pay-as-they-learn 
basis for the parents. C. I. T. fees 
will amount to four per cent. It does 
not expect a rich profit from under- 
writing scholarship. “We expect to 
break even,” said Mr. Dietz, “nothing 
more.” But there are other intangi- 
bles to consider. Many thousands of 
families will get acquainted with 
C. I. T. and this may help business 
of the future. Moreover, like other 
- giant corporations, C. I. T. is eager 
to do something for higher education 
as a public service. 


Outlook Good—Mr. Dietz, who. 


has been described as a shirt-sleeve 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





economist with an intuitive money 
sense, does not share with some dis- 
turbed people their concern over the 
rise in consumer credit outstanding. 
Two important indexes, he says, are 
rising gross national product and the 
high birth rate. “Young people are 
marrying, the demand for homes con- 
tinues to increase, and the home- 
makers want automobiles, kitchen ap- 
pliances and other things.” The bulk 
of consumer debt is concentrated in 
the younger families, incomes $4,000 
to $7,000 a year ; they buy new things 
about as fast as they pay off old 
loans, and C. I. T. loan losses are less 
than one-half of one per cent. “The 
little man,” Dietz has found, “pays 
his debts.” This held true even dur- 
ing the depression, he observed. In 
only one year did C. I. T. losses reach 
as high as one per cent. Schooling 
loans, he believes, will keep the re- 
payment record good; the objective 
of education gives such loans a pre- 
ferred rating. 





First You Lose—The formula 
for becoming a capitalist was ex- 
plained by FrepEricK W. RICHMOND 
recently. “First of all you have to 
lose money, lots of it, then you can 
go ahead and make it,” he said. 
Richmond-controlled metal working 
companies are currently doing a $48 
million annual volume, average ten 
per cent in pre-tax profits and a little 
less than five per cent after taxes. 
The financier gave his recipe at a 
press conference in which he an- 
nounced the organization of Gemco, 
Inc., to assist small companies (about 
$5 million annually) in the metal 
working field. “Small companies are 
curtailed by salary limitations in hir- 
ing top personnel and consultants. 
Yet the difference between a good and 
bad company is frequently labor rela- 
tions and equipment.” Gemco will 
sell them advice. 





The Big 500—In its July 1955 
number Fortune publishes as a sup- 
plement its Directory of the 500 


Largest U. S. Industrial Corpora- 
tions. Twenty-one companies show 
sales (1954 reports) of more than $1 
billion. General Motors Corporation 
heads the list with $9.8 billion. It also 
leads in profits and numbers of stock- 
holders and employes, but ranks sec- 
ond to Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
in total assets—$5.1 billion against 
$6.6 billion for the oil company. 





1,800 Cut to 12—Allstate Insur- 
ance Company not long ago installed 
a Datatron digital computer at its 
Skokie, Ill., home office to simplify 
paperwork involved in handling in- 
surance operations for over three 
million policyholders. Vice President 
J. A. ReyNotps said one of Data- 
tron’s earliest jobs was to prepare a 
quarterly report for underwriting. 
For the task, 1,800 man-hours had 
been required by hand; it was cut to 
100 hours last year by office ma- 
chines ; the new computer turned the 
trick recently in 12 hours. The data 
processing machine cost $250,000, 
was manufactured by ElectroData 
Corporation and had been installed 
nearly four months before Allstate 
tossed the quarterly report into its 
maw. 





Back to Ward—Staunch busi- 
ness friends of SEWELL Avery were 
included among those who were criti- 
cal of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany’s one-man rule during the years 
when Mr. Avery headed the opera- 
tion. He was overly-conscientious, 
spread-eagled the field of manage- 
ment and drove a number of capable 
vice presidents to other companies 
where they asked for authority to run 
their own show. Under the new chief 
executive, JoHN A. Barr, officer 
morale is said to have spurted. 
Former Ward officers show interest 
when asked if they would consider 
going back. The latest to do so is 
JosepH C. KratcH who will rejoin 
the mail order firm on August 1. Mr. 
Kratch, at one-time vice president in 
charge of Ward’s New York office, 
left after nearly 15 years’ service. 
Now a vice president of Fedway 
Stores, he has been appointed vice 
president and retail manager of Ward 
and will be responsible for operating 
the firm’s stores. A check-up survey 
of Ward retailing has just been 
started by Amos Parrish & Company. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1955 1954 


12 Months to May 31 





Alabama Gas ........... $1.90 $1.70 
Calif. Water Service..... 2.45 2.73 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.15 0.64 
Iowa Public Seryice...... 1.06 1.01 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.33 2.11 
Montana Power «......... 2.73 2.62 


N. Y. State El. & Gas.... 2.73 2.68 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt... 2.16 1.89 


Sg ae 1.33 1.25 

9 Months to May 31 
American Tractor ....... 0.52 D0.30 
et eR 1.72 2.56 
Hallicrafters Co. ........ 0.44 D1.25 
Masonite Corp. .......... 2.66 1.39 
oe fa ee 2.70 1.50 
Nat’l Linen Service...... 1.09 1.01 
Schenley Industries ..... 0.81 0.52 

6 Months to May 31 
American-Marietta ...... 1.41 0.76 
Argus Corp. Led... 5... *0.56 *0.55 
EE cis caknwea bear 0.03 0.33 
Cont’! Foundry & Machine 3.03 3.92 
South Bend Lathe........ 1.09 1.14 
United Aircraft Products. 0.26 0.37 
Valapar Corp. ...00..c80< D0.21 0.30 

5 Months to May 31 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 3.40 1.78 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 0.66 0.70 
Great Northern Ry....... 1.32 0.64 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 2.61 1.90 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 2.57 1.82 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 1.24 D0.05 


Western Maryland Ry.... 3.89 2.91 
3 Months to May 31 


Eversbarp, Inc. .....60+«0 0.50 0.26 
Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 0.38 0.35 
12 Weeks to May 21 

Elgin Nat’l Watch ...... 0.12 D0.004 
12 Months to April 30 

a 0.69 0.06 
Beaver Lumber .......... ~ *1,82 *2.42 
Jamaica Public Service... *3.56 *2.38 
soar Aaroratt: . sié6s.c.. 3.03 3.05 
Gs Se PEWOOe ood kcecccn 4.07 2.70 
9 Months to April 30 

pe. gS ree D1.09 1.19 


6 Months to April 30 
Detroit & Can. Tunnel... 0.49 0.46 


3 Months to April 30 


ee 0.24 0.14 
Permanente Cement ..... 0.53 0.32 
6 Months to April 3 

Armstrong Rubber ...... al.62 a0.95 
12 Months to March 31 

Briddell (Charles D.).... 0.03 0.38 
Bulova Watch .......... 4.54 4.41 
Davega Stores ........... D1.45 D088 
Fitzsimmons Stores ...... al.74 a2.39 
Johnston Testers ........ 1.12 1.07 
Knudsen Creamery ...... 2.09 1.73 
Sentinel Radio .......... 0.22 0.40 
1954 1953 

12 Months to December 31 

General Electric ......... 42.30 1.92 
New Park Mining....... 0.04 0.01 





* Canadian currency. t Restated by company. 
a—On Combined Class A and Class B shares. 
D—Deficit. 
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The VALUE LINE (nny 
Mili | Investment Survey | 


Labor-Saving Growth Stocks 


Orrice EQUIPMENT companies are at the forefront of the automation move- 
ment, to substitute machines for hand labor. Electronic computers, data processing 
and control equipment hold great promise for increasing earnings and dividends 
over the next few years. In fact, Value Line Survey analysts project an eventual 
doubling of the size of the industry. 

Yet, astute investors will want to know how soon these dazzling prospects can 
be converted into earnings and dividends per share, which companies have the 
most clearly defined growth prospects, and to what extent current advanced prices 
have borrowed from the future. 


The new 56-page edition of The Value Line Investment Survey brings you full- 
page Ratings and Reports on each of the leading Office Equipment stocks, including 
advance estimates of earnings and dividends for 1955 and also for the longer term 
(1958-60). Each stock is appraised currently as “Especially Underpriced,”’ “Under- 
priced,” “Fairly Priced,” “Fully Priced,” or “Overpriced.” Several stocks in the 
group are shown to have exceptional long-term growth prospects. 








SPECIAL: You are invited to receive this 56-page issue covering the leading Office 
Equipment, Insurance and Gold stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory 
Offer. In addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 200 
major stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing 
in 1955. This issue analyzes 37 stocks, including: 


Addresso-Multigraph Burroughs Corp. Sperry Rand Int’] Bus. Mach. 
Great American Ins. American Insur. Maryland Casualty Nat’l. Cash Reg. 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Aetna Insurance Royal McBee Smith-Corona 
Insurance Co. of N. A. Fidelity-Phenix Pitney-Bowes Homestake Min. 
Continental Insurance Home Insurance ‘* Underwood and 18 others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating 
& Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries. It includes also a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commen- 
taries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer, at no extra charge, the 
new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future 


price expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. *New subscribers only. 
PEE Dd tte On des bude tng e ceases beens Hee AwesacaetWaa ease sasddaceddaeceas 
ET GAS ng Big dh ced cwmwadiens <4 deeb head de to Cibekie 244d Qed beewdaccdes 
Cais ORE Fe nde pe eae se es eta MOMOS 2. fe a TE eee ee ee 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 13,000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
banks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-39 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 





Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 








COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on August 1,1955, toshareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on July 1, 1955. 
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Quarterly Index of Articles 














VIN a T. MILES 
June 22, 1955 iieys 
SUN 
CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 30 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 
Thirty-Seven and One-Half Cents 
(3714¢) per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company, pay- 
able on August 15, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business July 15, 1955. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
June 23, 1955 


Mimi nnn 
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Stautee 


SINCE 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL. 


COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 3744¢ per share on the 
common stock payable September 1, 
1955 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 18, 1955. 


Christian deDampierre 
Treasurer 

























BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 265 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
August 1, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 8, 1955. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 


Boston, June 27, 1955. 
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April, May and June, 1955 


Title Issue 
Air Conditioning—Industry Analysis.......Apr. 20 
Airlines—Industry Analysis................ May 11 
Airplane, Private—Industry Analysis....... June 8 
Allegheny Corporation—Analysis .......... May 1 
Allied Stores—Analysis ...........e.ee0.. May 25 
Aluminum—Industry Analysis ............. Apr. 27 
Amer. Machine & Foundry—Analysis....... June 1 
American News—Analysis ...............- June 29 
American Stores Faces Further Growth May 4 
Amer. Sugar Ref.—7% pfd. $50,000 
PE > can ven.o6 schdtnaecsanees cee eeeuee Apr. 6 
Amer. Tobacco—$50,000 Portfolio.......... Apr. 6 
Annual Reports: 
15th Annual Survey Section Index......June 29 
Decade and Half of Report Surveys...... June 29 
Candidates for ‘‘Oscars of Industry’’....June 29 
Annual Wage—Ford Pay Plan .......... June 29 
Annuity, New—Based on Common Stocks..June 8 
Arizona Public Service—Analysis.......... Apr. 13 
Atomic Power Gains Momentum........... June 15 
Auto Credit Cos.—Ahalysis (5) ......... June 1 
Auto Makers—Industry Analysis .......... May 4 
Automation—New Growth Field........... May 4 


Basic Principles of Investment Success: 


PC MEA. ocscsessnncaateaceeuessad Apr. 6 
NN SUE. | kde Suen cscvdesccnencebet Apr. 13 
CU EEL IEED. \ccadnsinwes eccbe he diccee Apr. 20 
ee oo are Apr 27 
Chater Banay (PRG 2) oiccsiccciccce May 4 
COOr BAA MERTERE) os cccccccceses May 11 
Billion Dollar Companies.................. June 15 
Bonds for an Investment Backlog.......... May 4 
EE EE err Apr. 6 
Building Suppliers—industry Analysis...... May 4 
Bull Market Six Years Old................ June 8 
Business Inventories Hit Bottom, Turn Up..May 4 
Cement—Industry Analysis ............... June 1 
Chemicals: 
Reported Profit vs. Cash Earnings....... Apr. 6 
Stocks Are Good Growth Issues.......... — 6 
ama of Leading Companies........ 6 
Chesa. & Ohio—3%% pfd. $50, 000 Portfolio. Apr. 6 


Chic. Rock Island & Pac.—Analysis 
CRNVEIOT——ANAIFEIE 0 inkscccccscc cece 
Coal—Industry Analysis ............ 


Congress Eyes Unlisted Market....... 
Corn Products ee » ‘ 
Corn Refiners—Industry Analysis...... ..Jdu 

Corporations With Most alias (20). -June 1 





Creole Petroleum—aAnalysis ............... June 15 
Dental Equipment—Industry Analysis...... June 29 
Department Store Chains—Analysis........ June 15 
Diamond Alkali—Analysis ................ June 8 
Dividends—Year Will See New Peak...... May 25 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of 
N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks—Part 32....June 2 
Earnings Headed Up—What of the Market?. May is 


Electric Auto-Lite—Analysis ............. June 8 
Electric Utilities Equip.—Analysis ........ June 15 
Electronics—Growing Factor in Field...... Apr. 27 
Farmer Is Far From Insolvency............ Apr. 27 
Finance Cos. (Auto)—Analysis ........... June 1 
Flintkote—$50,000 Portfolio .............. Apr. 6 
Foods, Packaged—Industry Analysis........ May 25 
Ford Pay Plan—Far-Flung Effects........ June 29 
General Foods—Analysis ................. June 22 
Government Competition Cost Taxpayers 

ERE HOT a a ee June 1 
Guaranteed Rail Stocks for Income........ Apr. 13 
Holman (Ross L.): 

Farmer Is Far From Insolvency.......... Apr. 27 
Hormone Drugs—Expanding Markets....... Apr. 6 
Hosiery Makers—Industry Analysis ........ May 18 
Housing Boom Helps Building Boom....... May 4 


Hussey (Allan F.): 
Charge-Offs Hiding Chem. Earns. Power.Apr. 6 


Income, Personal—Important Business Prop. Apr. 27 
Insurance Companies (Life): 


Stock Group Fast Growth Rate.......... May 25 
Int’l Business Machines—Analysis......... May 11 
Int’l Harvester: 

$50,000 Portfolio ........sseseeeeeeeees Apr. 6 

TO BROT ON Pee Pe tee Apr. 13 
Int’l] Tel. & Tel.—Analysis............... Apr. 27 


Investment Trusts—Closed-end lst quarter..May 11 
Investment Portfolios: 


$50,000—Extra Annual Income.......... Apr. 6 
Kress (S. H.)—$50,000 Portfolio.......... Apr. 6 
Lambert Co.—Warner-Hudnut Merger...... Apr. 27 
Lite Qavere—Anslysls ... ccs ctccccacces May 18 
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Title Issue 

Long Island Lighting—Analysis............ June 22 
Macy (R. H.)—Analysis ........cccecccee Apr. 27 
McKesson & Robbins—Analysis........... June 1 
Melville Shoe—Analysis ...............0. May 

Merger Trend Threat to Competition?..... Apr. 13 
Metal Fabricators—industry Analysis....... June 29 
Mid-Year Trade Level High......... aiee’ une 8 
Money Rates Up—Business Brake?......... May 11 
Movies and Theatres—Industry Analysis May 18 
National Steel—$50,000 Portfolio ......:.Apr. 6 
National Tea—Analysis .............seee0. May 11 
Norfolk & Western—$50,000 Portfolio...... Apr. 6 


Office Equipments—Industry Analysis......Apr. 13 
Oils—Statistical Highlights .............. Apr. 20 


pr. 
Oil Well Suppliers—industry Analysis..... May 18 
— Cos. ow pe Bre rr May 25 
ver -the-Count a ae 
yer te ere eee June 22 
Three Groups oft Stocks sCekcnsepevueemen June 29 
Paint Industry Analysis................... Apr. 13 
Penick & Ford—Analysis...............0- June 15 


Penna. Power & Lt.—$50,000 Portfolio. ...Apr. 
Personal Income Important Business Prop..Apr. 27 
Public Utilities: 


Texas Utility Group ..0.cccceccascceses June 1 
Expansion Is Keynote of Industry........ June 15 
— ee Areas Have Good Grow 
SWedacehss sabese dias miter ened June 15 
Public. Sdn Elec. & Gas $1.40 pfd. 

PREM !. 4. dnccevenceneeccniabedas sun’ Apr. 6 
Public Service Elec. & Gas—Analysis...... May 4 
Publishers, Magazine—Industry Analysis...June 8 
Quarterly Index: 

Factographs: Jan. Feb. Mar............. Apr. 13 

Metiesess Fan. BOD. MS. oc cccisceacsese Apr. 27 
ales apa Analysis............0 June 22 

ails: 

Guaranteed Stocks For Income.......... Apr. 13 

CAD, RE NN a iss 6.0c ane ebee tend June ; 


Railway Equipment—lIndustry Analysis..... June 
Remington Rand—Sperry Corp. Merger Plans. Apr. 20 
Retail Trade In Boom Phase Apr. 13 
Rolland (Louis J.): 


Expanding Markets For Hormones........ Apr. 6 

Closed-end Trusts Ist qu. period......... May 11 
Rubber and Tires—Industry Analysis....... May 18 
Ruberoid—Analysis ...........cscseccccees une 22 
Salt—Industry Analysis ............... -..-May 18 
Sinclair Oil—$50,000 Portfolio............ Apr. 
Smith (Weston) : 

Decade and Half of Reports Surveys..... June 29 
Soap Makers—Industry Analysis..... . ieee May 11 


So. Amer. Gold & Platinum—Analysis..... June 1 


Sperry Corp.— 

Remington Rand Merger Plans.......... Apr. 20 
Standard Brands—$50,000 Portfolio....... Apr. 6 
Stock Groups Have Set Own Patterns...... June 29 
Stock Price Averages—Group Patterns..... June 29 


Stocks, Common 
Insiders are Buying (116) 
i ES eer re 
Under Postwar Highs (125) 
Large Liquid Assets (6) 
mw Ue rr eer 
Billion Dollar Companies ee eee 
Backed by ‘‘Other’’ Interests (20). 
Over-the-Counter—3 Groups ..... 
Stockholders—Cos. With Most (20). 
Sugar—Industry Analysis ........... 
Sulphur Miners—Industry Analysis 


Taxpayers—Government Competition Costs 


I ee ere rey June 1 
Telephone, Independent—Analysis ......... May 25 
Television and Radio—Industry Analysis. ..June 22 
Television—Participants in Subscription....Apr. 20 

heatres and Movies—Industry Analysis....May 18 
Tires and Rubber—lIndustry Analysis....... May 18 
TVA Would Finance Own Expansion....... Apr. 20 
Texas Gulf Sulphur—$50,000 Portfolio..... Apr. 6 
Texas Utility Group—Industry a --.Jdune 1 
Textile, Cotton—Industry Analysis......... May 25 


Trade Level High at Mid-Year gy ee ~~ 8 


Trucks—Industry Analysis ...........2+... June 15 
U. S. Government “‘E’’ Bonds—Tax 

REIS ig oes Mawar naesliae teetodacann June 22 
Venture Capital—Active in Many Fields...May 4 
Warner-Hudnut-Lambert Co.—Merger ..... Apr. 27 
Worthington Corp. 42% pfd. $50,000 

POPU stars ceawssaaee Lee A ee Apr. 6 
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Stock Factograph 


Quarterly Index 
April, May and June, 1955 





Company Date Page 
American Chain & Cable.......... Apr.27 28 
Anchor Hocking Glass............. May 25 28 
are er ee June22 30 
CI SI Ls wide Dnt Sicawice deus Apr.27 28 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool........... Junel5 32 
Conde Nast Publications........... May 25 30 
DeVilbiss Company ............... June 22 30 
P| ere May 25 28 
Dresser Industries, Inc. ........... Apr.27 28 
Drewrys Limited USA Inc......... Apr. 6 388 
Duplan Corporation .............. June22 28 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... Apr. 27 28 
General Public Utilities ........... May 25 30 
Goodrich (B. F.) Company......... June 8 30 
SNES DUE 5 ose wk cob0sks4 00 ee June 8 30 
Kansas Power & Light............ June22 30 
SII So on dda caw clotsineck ues May 25 28 
Re ea Junel5 32 
Loew’s Incorporated .............. June22 28 
Marquette Cement Mfg. ........... Apr. 6 38 
WOON BUN hitb sci sexticcwes cds Apr. 6 388 
Oklahoma Natural Gas ........... June22 28 
Olin Mathieson Chemical ......... May 25 30 
Quarterly Index—Factographs Jan. 

PK. Kivi aetiensadcaneeaes pr.13 29 
Peoples Drug Stores .............. Junel5 32 
Puget Sound Power & Light....... Apr. 6 388 
Reading Company ................ Junel5 382 
ere July 22 28 
Rhinelander Paper ............... May 25 30 
South Carolina Electric & Gas..... June 8 30 
i ee aera May 25 28 
Vanadium Corp. of America....... June 8 30 
Worthington Corporation ......... June 22 30 


Real Estate 





Concluded from page 14 


piece of property will stand. “The 
funny thing about that man is that 
he does not know when to stop,” 
a banker remarked about one oper- 
ator. “He’s always mussing around 
and changing things and the result 
is that he hardly has a profit when 
it comes time to sell.” 


Simple, Fruitful 


The things that bring in the most 
income are those that show. One man 
has made something of a specialty of 
improving small outlying business 
lots, picking them up now and then 
for a few thousand. His little two- 
story buildings, with some parking 
‘space, are of cinder block construc- 
tion. On the inside the blocks are 
simply painted and there is no inside 
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STOCKS 


Selected as Most Promising 
For Balance of 1955 


Bp are the best stocks to buy for second half profits? 
Each year at this time UNITED Service presents to its 
clients a carefully-selected group of well diversified stocks 
which have promise of outstanding performance. Selections 
for the balance of 1955 have been made on the same basis as 
the highly successful group recommended in mid-1954. 





for the Dow Industrials. 





5 Attractive for Appreciation 


These are moderately-priced issues — selected from hundreds 
analyzed by our staff as most promising for profit in the second 
half of 1955. Last Year’s profit selections rose 46% vs. 37% 


3 High Quality Growth Stocks 


Ably-managed, vigorous companies where expanding capac- 
ity and new products point to further sizable earnings gains. 


2 Stocks for Liberal Income 


These good quality stocks with long dividend records offer 
you a dependable income return, well protected by uptrending 
earnings. One yields 4.7% ; the other 6%. 











210 NEWBURY ST. 





GM wis acagscsonssneees 


NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “10 Stocks for Balance 
of 1955”. In addition we will send you without extra charge the next 
4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodities, and Washington Developments. 

(This offer open to new readers only.) 


———- FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——: 
| SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_] 


FW-72 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 























finish. There are no basements and 
the heating system is usually a gas 
heater suspended from the ceiling. 
But the fronts are attractive brick 
with a bit of stone. The buildings 
(two stores) cost around $7,500. 
With his cheaply bought lots it is 
doubtful if the owner ever has more 
than $10,000 or $11,000 invested in 
two stores. If worst came to worst 
he could bring his rents down to $50 
and still keep going. But under any 
normal conditions he could realize 
$75 a month for each store, or $1,800 
a year for the two, and make a good 
income. He might erect more elabo- 
rate buildings, but his locations would 
hardly warrant it. 








9 B'WAY,W.Y.6 


ERNST I. CAHN eo. 9-053) 


















I ableBonds”” Helps to determine ‘S 
which is more profitable for | 
1 your situation. No obligation. 


Il HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Street News 





Stage being set for real 
fight over underwriting 


of revenue bond issues 


hey have taken off the kid gloves 
in the controversy over the at- 
tempt being made by some major 
commercial banks to change the laws 
so as to permit their type of bank to 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared the following dividend: 
50 cents per share on the Common 
Stock, payable September 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 20, 1955. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By Arden E. Firestone, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, June 27, 1955 


GREATEST NAME 


iN RUBBER 











An increased regular quarterly 


dividend—trom 25c per share 
to 30c per share—has been 
declared by Daystrom, Inc. 
Checks will be mailed August 
15th to shareholders of record 
July 27th. 
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ELIZABETH, N.J. 


2 Electronics 


Furniture 
Printing Equipment 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OVER 500 UNITS 


300-car garage, apts. and transient rooms, 
spacious public rooms, high occupancy rate, 
select clientele, very well known, | gross 
volume in excess of $860,000.00 annually. 
= price, $1,700,000.00 with $500,000.00 
cash. 


BOB HOLLANDER, Exclusive Broker 
ngton 


1411 Penna Ave., N.W., Washi 4, D.C. 
Phone NAtional 8-9743. 
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underwrite revenue bond issues. It 
became an out-in-the-open fight in- 
stead of just some shadow boxing 
when Senator John Bricker of Ohio 
introduced a bill amending the Bank- 
ing Act. Nothing will be done about 
it in this session of Congress, but the 
bill will come up for hearings early 
in 1956. In the meantime the Street 
looks for some interesting skirmishes, 

Investment bankers do not like the 
idea of letting commerical banks enter 
the revenue bond underwriting field 
where just about $10 billion of financ- 
ing has been done from the beginning 
of 1946 to the middle of 1955. That 
is about the most rewarding branch of 
the underwriting business. Naturally, 
commercial banks that are actively 
engaged in distributing general obli- 
gations of states and municipalities 
would like to have a hand in it. Just 
as naturally, investment bankers 
would like to retain their exclusive 
rights. To that end they have set up 
a Committee for Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing. The “study” phase 
of the committee’s activities has 
passed and now it becomes a defense 
committee. 

T. Henry Boyd, municipal finance 
specialist on the staff of Blyth & 
Company, Inc., is chairman of the 
committee, which represents several 
hundred investment firms throughout 
the country. The Investment Bankers 
Association is expected to take a de- 
termined stand against the proposal 
before any hearings are opened, in 
spite of the fact that most of the 
banks engaged in direct obligation 
financing for municipalities have 
membership in the I.B.A. 

Commercial banks had to try four 
times before Congress finally let them 
go in for underwriting New Housing 
Authority bond issues. Success came 
in 1949. In the past four years there 
have been 13 sales of housing bonds 
and while commercial banks com- 
peted against dealers for all of them, 
the banks underwrote only 25.6 per 
cent of the $1.7 billion offered. Still, 
as an entering wedge into the under- 
writing field, that $443 million was a 
welcome piece of business for the 
banks. 

The commercial banks are persis- 
tent people. The Bricker bill is only 
one of several attempts to broaden 
their underwriting powers. But the 
fighting spirit of investment bankers 


has been aroused. Theirs is a fight 
for survival. In addition to compet- 
ing among themselves for the bulk of 
public utility and railfoad financing— 
a system that has reduced compen- 
sation to 25 per cent of what they 
received in the 1930s for the same 
amount of work and risk—they have 
lost billions of dollars worth of busi- 
ness by reason of private placements. 
Also, the development of the com- 
mercial bank term loan has made in- 
roads into the investment banking 
business. They are in no mood to 
give away anything more without a 
struggle. 


The accord reached by the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the Treasury in 
March 1951 is something real. Fur- 
ther proof that it is working nicely 
in practice is found in the Treasury’s 
decision to add $100 million to its 
weekly issues of discount bills, be- 
ginning with the issue dated Thurs- 
day of this week. On the one hand, 
the Treasury needs money and this 
is a good way to get it, since the in- 
terest cost is low and the demand is 
phenomenal. On the other hand, bills 
have been found an ideal medium for 
Federal Reserve regulation of the 
money supply. Nearly $20 billion of 
bills are outstanding but the supply 
available to the Federal’s Open Mar- 
ket Committee is too small. Some $3 
billion are held by foreign central 
banks. Commercial banks own only 
$1.5 billion. That leaves the bulk of 
the $19.5 billion in the hands of cor- 
porations, municipalities and such im- 
portant investors as the public 
authorities set up to carry out a 
multi-billion-dollar program of semi- 
public works. The experts recognize 
the increase in weekly bill issues 
as a happy solution for the problems 
of many elements in the financial 
community. 


Tariff Battle 





Continued from page 3 


ciprocal trade, the Administration is 
attempting to secure passage of a bill 
which would simplify customs pro- 
cedures. Its principal effect would 
be to lower tariffs, not by any change 
in rates but by basing these rates on 
export value rather than—as at pres- 
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ent—the higher of export value or 
wholesale price in the exporting coun- 
try. Revised appraisal procedures are 
needed to speed up clearance of im- 
ports; the accompanying cuts in 
duties would be incidental. 

The Senate has rejected customs 
simplification in the past, but may ap- 
prove it this year on the basis of a 
Treasury study» which shows that 
tariff reductions would be small. 
Much smaller chances of early pas- 
sage confront another Administration 
proposal calling for U. S. member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, a new multi-nation body 
to be formed with the purpose of ad- 
ministering the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. The protec- 
tionists fear that OTC would pro- 
mote additional tariff-cutting confer- 
ences, and some members of Congress 
feel that membership in OTC would 
whittle away still more of their power 
to regulate our foreign trade. 

As a result of trade agreements 
concluded in the past, the level of 
our tariffs has already declined sub- 
stantially. Relating customs duties to 
the value of total or dutiable imports 
is not an altogether reliable way of 
showing this, because of changes in 
the composition of our foreign trade, 
but it is the only over-all comparison 
available. Duties collected in 1954 
amounted to 12.2 per cent of the 
value of dutiable imports, an all-time 
low, against 59.1 per cent in 1932. 
They equaled 5.4 per cent of total 
imports, close to the all-time low of 
5.3 per cent for 1952, compared with 
19.8 per cent in 1933. Further drops 
appear to be in store for these ratios. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


July 15: Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road; Electrographic Corporation; Great 
Northern Railway; Long Bell Lumber 
Corporation (Maryland); National By- 
Products; Normetal Mining; Puget 
Sound Power & Light; Rogers Corpora- 
tion; Southern Natural Gas. 


July 18: Baltimore Gas & Electric; 
Canada Cement; Gentral Foundry; Ful- 
ler Brush; Hormel (Geo. A.); Kellogg 
Co.; Loblaw Inc.; Menasco Manufac- 
turing; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co.; Pittsburgh Brewing; Pure Oil; 
Smith Agricultural Chemical; Southern 
Co.; Superior Portland Cement; Thomp- 
son Products; Vick Chemical. 
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The Comptroller of the State of New York 


as agent of New York State Thruway Authority 
will sell at his office at Albany, New York on 


July 12, 1955, at 11:30 o’clock A.M. 
(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 


$125,000,000 
New York State Thruway Authority 


State Guaranteed Thruway Bonds 
(Third Issue ) 


Principal and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 
the State of New York 


Dated July 1, 1955, and due serially in various amounts from 1985 


to 1995, both inclusive. 


The Bonds will be subject to redemption by the Authority, prior 
to their respective maturities, as a whole or in part at any time on 
and after October 1, 1963, upon certain terms and conditions, includ- 


ing specified redemption prices. 


Principal and semi-annual interest, January 1 and July 1, payable 
at The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City. 

Copies of the Act and Resolution authorizing the Bonds, Official 
Statement, Official Form of Proposal, Notice of Sale, and form of 
opinion of Attorney General will be furnished upon application to 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, Fiscal Agent, 11 Broad Street, New 


York, New York. 


ARTHUR LEVITT, State Comptroller, Albany 1. N.Y. 


Dated: June 30, 1955. 











July 19: Alabama Gas; American Steel 
Foundries; American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing; Buckeye Steel Castings; Clayton & 
Lambert; Columbian Carbon; Houston 
Oil (Texas); Hubinger Co.; Interna- 
tional Resistance Co.; Keystone Steel & 
Wire; Kings County Lighting; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass; Lynch Corporation; 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line; Missouri 
Portland Cement; Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas; Rayonier Co.; Rheem Manu- 
facturing; Southwestern Public Service: 
Tennessee Corporation; Thompson (J. 
R.); Tokheim Corporation; U. S. Lines: 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 


_ July 20: Acme Steel; American Air- 
lines; American Hawaiian - Steamship; 


Atlantic Refining; California Water 
Service; Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry; Continental Can; Douglas 
Aircraft; Dravo Corporation; Fair 


(The); Federal Mogul; General Metals; 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock; Hammer- 
mill Paper; Hazel Bishop; Hooker Elec- 
trochemical; Life Savers; Liggett & 
Myers; Manning, Maxwell & Moore; 
Servomechanisms, Inc.; Sinclair Oil; 
Smith - Douglass; Standard Forgings; 
Stanley Warner; U. S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery; Wisconsin Power & Light. 


Dividend News 


Daystrom, Inc.: Increased the quar- 
terly rate from 25 cents to 30 cents pay- 
able August 15 to holders of record 
July 27. 

Vanadium Corp.: Paying 40 cents 
August 16 to stock of record August 5; 
previously paid 35 cents quarterly. 

Davidson Bros.: Declared a quar- 
terly of 10 cents and an extra of 5 cents 
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CoMMON DIVIDEND No. 194 


A dividend of $.625 per share 
on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
| July 29, 1955, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on July 8, 1955. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, June 29, 1955. 





























payable July 29 to holders of record 
July 19. 

Jefferson Electric: Directors on June 
16 failed to take action. Paid 10 cents 
in April, 1955. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton: Declared 10 
cents payable July 30 to stock of record 
July 8. Previously paid 20 cents quar- 
terly. 

Higbie Mfg.: Paying 15 cents and an 
extra of 10 cents August 1 to holders of 
record July 15. Paid 15 cents and an 
extra of 5 cents August, 1954. 

Diamond Match: Declared initial divi- 
dend of 40 cents payable August 1 to 
holders of record July 8. Payment is 
equal to 67 cents on old stock on which 
50 cents quarterly was paid. 
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Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Company 





Incorporated: 1836, Virginia. Office: 71 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. and Wilmington, N. C. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April at 
Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders: Pre- 
ferred and common, combined, 4,500. 


Capitalization: 

ee eer ee 

*Preferred stock 5% non-cum 
PRLOD IBRD) ook oss ckekecs sions 1,554 shares 

Common stock (no par)........ 72,470,281 shares 


*Not callable. +705,600 shares (28.5%) held by 
Atlantic Coast Line Co. 


$191,904,962 





Business: Operates about 5,344 miles 
of road extending from Tampa and 
other Florida points to Norfolk and 
Richmond, Va.; has access to Washing- 
ton, D. C., over a jointly controlled 
property. Florida phosphate rock and 


citrus fruit are important sources 
of revenues. Owns 823,427 shares 
(35.2%) of Louisville & Nashville. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $23.4 million; ratio, 
2.0-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$13.3 million; temporary cash invest- 
ments, $4.5 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $122.00 per share, adjusted 
for 1955 stock split. 


Dividend Record: Full preferred divi- 
dends 1901-1931; 1935-38 and 1940 to 
date; partial payments 1932, 1934 and 
1939. Paid on common 1901-1932, and 
1941 to date. 


Outlook: Operating revenues gener- 
ally follow the pattern of industrial ac- 
tivity in the growing area served, but 
mounting costs and trucking inroads 


are unfavorable. Rehabilitation pro- 
gram and large dividend income should 
help over-all earnings. 

Comment: Shares are above-average 
in the rail group. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31: 
yEarn- {tEarn-  Divi- 


ings ings dends Price Range 
1947.. $2.43 $8.15 $1.33 195-13% 
1948.. 3.11 4.57 1.83 205-14% 
1949.. 3.138 3.138 1.383 155-10% 
1950.. 5.17 17.46 1.33 23%4-13% 
1951.. 5.33 7.24 1.67 27%%-20% 
1952.. 7.01 9.09 2.00 41%4-25% 
1958.. 487 7.57 2.00 39%-27% 


1954.. 4.75 5.78 2.00 53 -28% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1955. 
+Excliuding equity in undistributed earnings of 
Louisville & Nashville. tIncluding such equity. 








Consolidated Coppermines Corp. 





Incorporated: 1922, Delaware; as a reorganiza- 
tion of a 1913 consolidation of established com- 
panies. Office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
Nw. ¥. Annual meeting: Tuesday after first 
Monday in May. Number of stockholders: About 
8,000. 


Capitalization: 
ee ee ee None 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 1,594,596 shares 


Business: Owns a low-grade copper 
deposit adjoining Kennecott’s Liberty 
Pit near Ely, Nevada. Ores are milled 
and smelted by Kennecott, and blister 
output is refined by American Metal. 
Kennecott and the latter have extended 


open-pit operations to some of the 
company’s ore-bodies. Has a 66.8% in- 
terest in Titan Metal Manufacturing 
(brass and bronze products). 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $9.7 million; ratio, 
5.6-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; marketable 
securities, $7.0 million. Book value of 
stock, $9.80 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to 
date. 


Outlook: Company is a marginal pro- 
ducer and declining ore reserves ap- 
parently limit its production to a few 
years. Salable output is subject to oc- 
casional shutdowns at plants of com- 


panies which handle the milling and 
smelting of its ores. 
Comment: Shares are speculative. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
*Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947... $0.66 $0.35 7 —4% 


1948... 0.13 0.30 6%— 4 

1949... D0.01 0.10 4%— 21% 
1950... 0.90 0.55 Th— 3% 
re 1.61 0.90 13%— 7% 
1952... 1.66 0.85 12%— 7% 


19538... 1.80 0.95 11 — 6% 
1964... 1.47 0.60 12%— 7% 


*Before depletion (none ever provided). 7In- 
cluding $0.49 profit from sales of securities, 
D—Deficit. 








Newport Industries, Inc. . 





Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, acquiring an es- 
tablished business. General offices: Box 911, 
Pensacola, Fla. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in April in New York, N. Y. Num- 
igs stockholders: Preferred, 330; common, 
3, ‘ 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable)...... $5,700,000 
*Preferred stock 44% cum. ($100 

DAE). Sccsicevscccaxeopasusesceoser $2,200 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)........ceee. 621,359 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $103, otherwise 
$104 through January 1, 1957, $103 thereafter. 


Business: Second largest producer of 
naval stores, principally rosin, turpen- 
tine and pine oil. Principal customers 
are the soap and detergent, paint and 
varnish, non-ferrous metals, textile and 


paper, foods, plastics and chemical in- 
dustries. It also is pioneering in ramie 
textile fibre processing. A large part of 
output is normally for export. A new 
plant to produce high-priced terpene 
and other fine chemicals opened in 1955. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $7.5 million; ratio, 
5.3-to-1; cash, $629,787; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$800,000; inventories, $5.0 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.57 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred stock since issuance; on 
— 1936-37; 1940-1948; 1950 to 

ate. 


Outlook: Naval stores industry ex- 
periences intermittent periods of pros- 
perity and recession which are reflected 


in rather wide earnings swings. En- 
trance into fine chersicals production, 
development of new uses for rosin and 
activities in ramie (textile fiber) hold 
longer term possibilities. 

Comment: Shares are a business cycle 
issue. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 

1947... $3.90 $2.00  32%—22% 
1948... 1.82 1.50  265%—12% 
1949... 0.39 None 14%— 9% 
1950... 2.07 1.10 20%—10% 
yoy 2.91 2.00 23%—17% 
1952... 1.44 0.75 20%—11% 
1953... 0.95 0.80 16%—10% 
1954... 0.23 0.50 18%—12 





Northern States Power Co. ( Minn.) 





Incorporated: 1909, Minnesota; former parent, 
similarly named (Delaware), distributed holdings 
to own shareholders in 1948. Offices: 15 South 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. and 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 2,420; common, 63,580. 


Capitalization : 


Consolidated long term debt.... 


$173,380,000 
*Preferred stock $3.60 cum 


[S190 MOL): .kccgeasasneawe ss 275,000 shares 
7Preferred stock $4.10 cum. 

RPROO WOE) 255. ens sGaseeess 175,000 shares 
tPreferred stock $4.08 cum. 

[S000 WAT) 2 ss ko ck cswaseoo« 150,000 shares 
§Preferred stock $4.11 cum. 

TRIER RL? bien nccnaesoaawess 200,000 shares 
Common stock ($5 par)........ 13,418,408 shares 





*Callable at $104.75 through September 30, 
1956, $103.75 thereafter. 7{Callable at $105.50 
through 1955, $104.50 through 1960, $103.50 
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through 1965, $102.50 thereafter. tCallable at 
$105 through 1959, less $1 each five years to $102 
after December 31, 1969. §Callable at $108.732 
through 1959, $104.732 through 1964. 


Business: Supplies electricity and 
some gas, steam heating, telephone and 
water services to a population of about 
2,000,000 in 517 communities (includ- 
ing Minneapolis & St. Paul) in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North and South Da- 
kota. About 88% of revenues derives 
from electricity, 11% from gas. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $8.9 million; ratio, 
1.2-to-1; cash, $28.2 million. Book 
value of common stock, $8.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred stocks; on common, 1937 
to date. 

Outlook: Area served is principally 
agricultural with large residential elec- 


tric sales and a considerably smaller 
industrial load. Earnings thus should 
show a good degree of stability as well 
as longer term growth. 

Comment: Preferreds are good grade 
issues; common has appeal for income. 


DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
*Earnings Dividends 
Lo: yi 


$0.90 $0.59 


+Price Range 


1946.... O91 0.66 9%4— 7% 
1949.... 1.03 0.70 11%— 8% 
1950.... 0.94 0.70 13 — 9% 
1951.... 0.85 0.70 10%— 9% 
1962.... 1.01 0.70 13%—10% 
1963.... 1.10 0.70 14%4—11% 
19045.65°. LAT 0.80 16%—13% 





*1947-48, giving effect to 1948 capitalization. 
¥Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 28, 
1949; American Stock Exchange in 1948. 
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REAL ESTATE 
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The American Metal Co., Ltd. 





Incorporated: 1887, New York. Office: 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
First Thursday in May. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 459; common, 3,337. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (note payable).. 
*Preferred stock 444% cum. 


(SOO OR) ks Sie no uses eRe 74,334 shares 
Common stock (no par)......... 3,171,035 shares 


$14,250,000 





*Callable at $105. 


Business: One of the larger domestic 
custom smelters and refiners of non- 
ferrous metals. Substantial income 
normally comes from mining jnvest- 
ments, primarily foreign, which include 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, Roan Ante- 
lope Copper Mines, O’okiep Copper 
Company, Tsumeb Corp., and Penoles 
mines and lead smelters (Mexico). Has 


interests in oil properties jointly with 
Maracaibo Oil Exploration, some pro- 
ducing. In 1954, joined with Ketay 
Manufacturing and Lehman Bros. in 
forming Nuclear Science & Engineer- 
ing for technical services in nuclear 
power development. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $61.2 million; ratio, 
2.6-to-1; cash, $11.2 million; U. S. and 
U. K. Gov’ts, $19.0 million. Book value 
of common stock, $28.58 per share. 
(Non-current security investments car- 
ried at $31.9 million against $140 mil- 
lion market value). 


Dividend Record: Regular payments 
on preferred since issuance; on com- 
mon 1887-1919; 1921-30; 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Operating income comes 
mainly from smelting and refining of 
ores produced by others. World con- 


ditions and metal prices have impor- 
tant bearings on income from foreign 
investments. 


Comment: Preferred stock occupies 
average position; common combines 
normal risks of metal industry with 
those inherent in foreign investments. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended December 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947... 7$1.50 $0.88 12%—10% 
1948... 71.66 0.78 13%— 9% 
1949... 1.65 0.78 13%— 8% 
1950... 2.44 $0.78 18%—11% 
1951... 3.33 $1.23 265%—18 

1952... 3.08 $1.29 28 —20% 
1953... 3.10 $136 23%—18 

1954... 3.32 $1.67 51%—18% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1952 and 
all stock dividends. Restated. {Paid stock divi- 
dends, 5% in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954. 





Bigelow-Sanford Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1951, Delaware, consolidating a 
similarly named Massachusetts corporation and 
its Bristol Mills subsidiary; established 1914 and 
1825, respectively. Office: 140 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: First 
Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders: Pre- 
ferred and common, combined, 5,700. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable). $15,500,000 
*Preferred stock 442% cum. 1951 

series ($100 par)..........06- 37,226 shares 
Common stock (no par)........ 7992,631 shares 





*Callable for sinking fund at $101 through 
June 1, 1957, $100 thereafter; callable otherwise 
at $104 through June 1, 1957, less $1 each three 
years to $100 after July 1, 1966. +176,250 shares 
(17.7%) owned by Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc. 


Business: The largest carpet manu- 
facturer in the country producing all 


grades of axminster, velvet, wiltons, 
tufted carpets, etc. Output is distrib- 
uted chiefly in U. S., directly to retail- 
ers. Also makes textile and carpet 
staple rayon. In 1954, acquired Leconte 
Plastics (luggage-racks, cable clamps, 
housing and antennas). 

Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $33.3 million; ratio, 
6.2-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; inventories, 
$23.2 million. Book value of common 
stock, $36.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred pay- 
ments unbroken except last half of 
1938, paid up in 1939. Paid on common 
1914-30; 1934; 1936-37 and 1939-52. 

Outlook: Although increased use of 
synthetic fibers in carpetings will lessen 
the effects of raw wool inventory 
fluctuations, operations are subject to 


wide swings in consumer demand. Di- 
versification in non-carpet fields may 
eventually prove significant. 
Comment: Preferred is medium grade, 
common is a business cycle issue. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 


Years ended December 31 

Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947... $3.98 $1.33 22 —15% 
1948... 5.41 180 24%—17% 
1949... 2.73 160 20%—14% 
1950... 6.11 2.00 23 —15% 
1951... D2.49 160 24%—16% 
1952... D1.44 0.25 18%—12% 
1953... $832 None 16 — 9% 
1954... D006 None 14%—9% 





*Adjusted for stock splits, 2-for-1 in 1948 and 
1%-for-1 in 1951. +Before $0.43 contingency re- 
serve. tIncluding $1.91 tax carry-forward credit. 
D—Deficit. 





Diana Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1938, New York. Office: 320 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Fourth Monday in October. Number of 
stockholders: 6,500. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable)... $1,166,665 
Capital stock ($0.50 par)......... 866,856 shares 


Business: Operates a chain of 176 
Diana Shops, Hughes, Peggie Hale, 
Diana-Hughes, Porter’s, Beck’s, Outlet 
and other women’s apparel stores in 27 
states (notably Florida 24, Georgia 23, 
North Carolina 17, Alabama 14, In- 
diana 14, Wisconsin 10), including 27 


with children’s departments. All sales 
are for cash but about one-fourth are 
made on a “lay-away” deposit for de- 
livery upon completion of payments. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
January 31, 1955, $4.9 million; ratio, 
4.1-to-1; cash, $2.5 million; inventories, 
$3.1 million. Book value of stock, $7.61 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1942 to 
date. 


Outlook: An aggressive management 
should continue its expansion policy but 
keen competition and narrowing mar- 
gins may limit earnings growth. 


Comment: Shares 


speculative. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended July 31 ———Calendar years———, 


are essentially 


Earnings Dividends ‘*Price Range 
1947... $1.06 $0.50. 7%— 4% 
1948... 1.20 0.52% Thk— 5% 
1949... 1.40 0.60 9%— 6% 
1950... 1.18 0.60 94%4— 6% 
1961... 1.23 0.80 11%— 8% 
1952... 1.16 0.80 125—10 
1953... 1.34 0.80 13%—10% 
1954... 1.40 0.80 13%—10% 





*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 21, 
1949; formerly American Stock Exchange. 





Johnson & Johnson 





Incorporated: 1887, New Jersey. Office: 501 
George St., New Brunswick, N. J. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders: 2,764. ’ 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt (notes payable).. $1,570,000 
Common stock ($12.50 par)..... 2,106,434 shares 


Business: The world’s foremast man- 
ufacturer and distributor of surgical 
dressings and of an extensive line of 
related items, tooth and hair brushes, 
dental supplies, baby products, sani- 
tary napkins, facial tissues, industrial 
tapes, dairy and industrial filter media, 
textile and plastic products. List of 
products numbers 1,200 items. 
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Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $54.3 million; ratio, 
5.3-to-1; cash, $15.1 million; market- 
able securities, $2.0 million; invento- 
ries, $31.6 million. Book value of stock, 
$45.70 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1905 to 
date. 


Outlook: Company occupies a strong 
position in its field, with branded 
products high in consumer favor. Es- 
sential nature of many items assures 
well sustained demand. Variations in 
consumer incomes have little effect on 
sales volume. Margins normally are 
ample and earnings well supported. 


Comment: A _better-than-average 
equity in the drug group. 


*DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended December 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947....7$4.30 $0.22 29%4-21% 
1948.... 74.47 0.71 3056-18% 
1949.... 4.26 $1.20 4914 -28% 
1950.... 6.18 1.90 71 3-45% 
1951.... 3.78 £1.08 8214-64 
1952.... 3.82 1.00 71%4-538% 
ee.i..: & 1.40 66%-50% 


1954.... 4.45 1.65 78 -59% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. Restated 
by company. {Paid stock dividends 100% in 
1947, 5% each in 1948, 1949 and 1951. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 





Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey. Executive of- 
fice: 348 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Last Tuesday in April at Flemington, 
N. J. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,340 ; 
common, 84,840. 


Capitalization: 
Louse term Gait. so. cp sacccus None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 

CULO DO) digs oo cawices (2 seem 61,657 shares 
Common stock ($10 par)....... 18,277,409 shares 





*Non-callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufac- 
turer of cameras, films and associated 
equipment and supplies; also a major 
chemical and textile producer. Prod- 
ucts comprise: Photographic products 
for amateurs, 29% of 1954 sales, com- 
mercial and professional photographic 


apparatus (25%), cellulose acetate 
yarns and plastics (15%), military 
specialties (12%), professional motion 
picture films (11%), photographic, com- 
mercial and organic chemicals (6%), 
and miscellaneous (2%). 


Financial Position: Working capital 
December 26, 1954, $204.8 million; 
ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $29.4 million; U.S. 
and Can. Gov’ts, $90.3 million (another 
$70 million U.S. tax notes carried as a 
credit against current liabilities). Book 
value of common stock, $24.46 per 
share, adjusted for 1955 stock dividend. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred 
payments; on common 1902 to date. 


Outlook: Commanding trade position 
and continuous development of new 
and improved products are favorable 
longer term factors. Company consti- 





tutes a decided growth situation. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are 
of investment grade. 


*DATA ON COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947.... $2.35 $1.05 3314-28% 
1948.... 72.80 1.12 31%-25% 
1949.... 2.72 71.20 32%-27% 
1950.... §3.38 1.26 3714-30 
1951... .7§2.68 1.44 38 %4-33% 
1952.... §2.49 71.58 39%-38 
1958.... §2.72 1.67 43%-39% 
1954.... §3.80 1.90 68%4-44% 





*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1947 and 
all stock dividends. fAdjusted by company. 
§Excluding the company’s equities in earnings of 
non-consolidated subsidiaries, $0.43 in 1950, $0.67 
in 1951, $0.65 in 1952, $0.62 in 1953, $0.81 in 
1954. §Paid stock dividends, 5% each in 1949 
and 1950, 10% each in 1951 and 1952, 5% in 
1953, 5% March, 1955. 








Evans Products Company 





Incorporated: 1923. Delaware; established 1915. 
Office: 13101 Eckles Road, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. 
Number of stockholders, 1,271. 


Capitalization: 

Louw temaw Gett. 0255 ba eke $2,302,168 

Capita] stock ($5 par)............ 269,207 shares 
Business: Manufacturers loading 


equipment for railroad freight cars, 
heating and ventilating equipment for 
buses and trucks, stampings, wood bat- 
tery separators, fir plywood, bicycles 
and children’s vehicles and lumber. A 
subsidiary in British Columbia pro- 
duces battery separators and fir ply- 





wood. Owns timberlands in Oregon and 
British Columbia. In 1954, acquired 
the Cycle Division of Colson Corpora- 
tion. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $6.7 million; ratio, 
2.5-to-1; cash and special deposits, $1.4 
million. Book value of stock, $43.96 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1928-30; 
1935-37; 1944-48 and 1950 to date. 


Outlook: Wide range of customer- 
industries and product diversification 
modifies effect of cyclical consumer de- 
mand. Is dependent upon suppliers for 
many metal parts, but owns its major 
raw material (lumber) supply. 


Comment: Characteristically wide 
earnings swings make the stock specu- 
lative. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


Earnings Dividends Price Range 
1947.. $6.52 $1.25 24144—17% 
1948... D0.38 0.50 20%— 9% 
1949... D212 None 10%— 6% 
1950... *5.23 0.50 15%— 8% 
IGG8< ... 2.88 0.25 18%—13% 
1952... 1.34 70.25 15%—10% 
1953... 417 70.50 14%—10 
1954... $1.50 0.50 26%—11% 





*Includes $0.48 net life insurance proceeds. 
Also 5% in stock. tAfter $0.42 gain from dis- 
posal of timberlands and equipment. D—Deficit. 








Poor & Company 





Incorporated: 1928. Delaware, as a holding com- 
pany ; oldest subsidiaries established 1889. Office: 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of 
stockholders: Class A, 978; Class B, 2,639. 
Capitalization: 


Bae COE GG, vos ocean ceca siaure 
*Class A $1.50 cum. partic. 

Ce DAP alia occ ccccekl eeekns s 160,000 shares 
eo ree ee 362,843 shares 


$1,251,000 





*Class A participates equally share for share 
with Class B up to $2 per annum after latter has 
received $1.50 per share; callable at $26.25 per 
share; has equal voting power, share for share, 
with common. 


Business: Manufacture and sale of 
railroad supplies used in track main- 


tenance and construction, including 
rail-layers, automatic rail and flange 


lubricators, switch point protectors, rail 
joints, rail anti-creepers or anchors and 
draft gears; also commercial forgings, 
manganese steel castings, electrolytes, 
electrolytic equipment and electroplat- 
ing chemicals; and heavy machinery 
for gravel, bituminous, mining and 
quarrying. 

Financial Position: Working capital 
December 31, 1954, $7.1 million; ratio, 
3.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.4 mil- 
lion; U. S. Gov’ts, $626,756. Book value 
of B stock, $11.49 per share. 


Dividend Record: Arrears on Class A 
cleared 1943, regular since; on Class B 
1928-30; 1944 to date. 


Outlook: Broadened operations have 


lessened company’s dependence on rail- 
road maintenance policies. But earn- 





ings results are likely to continue to 
show significant fluctuations from year 
to year, influenced by changes in the 
general business cycle. 


Comment: Class A shares are satis- 
factory considering improved financial 
condition; B shares remain speculative. 


DATA ON CLASS B STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


*Earnings Dividends Price Range 


1947.... $2.41 $1.50 19%—11% 
1948.... 3.33 1.50 16%—11% 
1949.... 1.97 1.50 13%— 8% 
1950.... 3.08 1.50 18%—11% 
1961.... 3.87 1.50 20%—15% 
1952.... 2.62 1.50 19 —15 

1963.... 3.37 1.50 17%—13 % 
1964.... 2.06 1.50 20%—14% 





*Allowing for Class A stock participation. 





Stewart-Warner Corporation 








Incorporated: 1912, Virginia, acquiring an estab- 
lished business. Office: 1826 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill, Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in May at Richmond, Va. Number 
of stockholders: 14,500. 


Capitalization: 

Ph | eae a None 

Capital stock ($5 par).......... 1,349,020 shares 
Business: Six divisions make (1) 


Alemite lubricating equipment, Stew- 
art-Warner speedometers, gauges, etc.; 
(2) Bassick casters, Flo-Tilt chair con- 
trols, powdered metal parts, die cast- 
ings, furniture trim, etc., (3) South 
Wind and Saf-Aire auto, boat, aircraft 
and home heaters; (4) products for 


JULY 6, 1955 





Canadian markets produced by a 
Canadian division; (5) electronic prod- 
ucts; and (6) acquired in 1953, Winkler 
heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, also electric and gas water 
heaters. 


Financial Position: Working capital 
March 31, 1955, $26.5 million; ratio, 
2. 8-to-1; cash, $7.5 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$5.6 million. Book value of stock, 
$29.85 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1913-30, 
1935-37 and 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s wide range of 


interests tends to lessen the impact of 


adverse business in any one field, but 
over-all results will continue dependent 





upon the level of industrial activity as 
a whole. 


Comment: Stock is a business cycle 
issue. 


DATA ON STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31: 


Earn- {Earn- Divi- 

ings ings dends Price Range 
1947.. $2.58 $1.88 $1.00 19%—13% 
1948.. 3.05 2.44 1.50 16%—12% 
1949.. 1.48 1.67 1.00 14%—9% 
1950.. 4.20 3.55 1.50 21%—12 
1951.. 3.28 3.20 1.75 20%—15% 
1952.. 3.33 3.30 1.75 22%—18% 
1953.. 3.16 3.04 1.80 23%—16% 
1954.. 2.12 2.05 1.95 26%—19% 





*Before inventory reserves. fAfter such re- 
serves. 
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FREE BOOKLET 


SN 
Upon request on your letterhead = 


and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which & 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 

Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Business Histories—Booklet describing the na- 
tion's largest collection of business histories, 
anniversary brochures and other literature tell- 
ing the contribution of American business and 
industry to the country's progress. 


Electronic Controls for Business—An illustrated 
brochure describing how a central control 
system will operate automatically more than 
forty separate functions in an office building, 
factory or manufacturing plant. 


Time Saving by Rapid Reading—lllustrated 
20-page booklet outlines methods of speeding 
up the reading of business letters, newspapers, 
magazines, books and other printed matter— 
offered by the Foundation for Better Reading. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," “'Busi- 
ness at Work'' and "Production Personalities." 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
development in duplicating equipment. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Shareholder Relations Policies—Results of poll- 
ing 1,000 industrial corporations on how stock- 
holder relations are handled—provides per- 
centages of management producing good an- 
nual reports, newsletters, post-meeting reports, 
statistical yearbooks and other material. 


Dividend Champions—A circular listing 297 
common stocks listed on the NYSE which have 
long unbroken dividend records, recent prices, 
current return and up-to-date dividend data 
for each stock. 


Success—This 12-page booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the spring- 
board to executive success and describes how 
busy men can increase their capacity to get 
things done. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator™ enables 


a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 
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Trade Indicators 





‘Junell June18 = June 25" 
PEletivic Outpt CWE) oaciccicscecicessievs 10,041 9,987 10,226 
Preipt Cor EaGee ooo vc ccs vc cwsnga sense 786,707 785,425 +760,000 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 96.0 95.0 96.1 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 144.2 142.7 144.4 

~ 1955— my 

June 8 June 15 June 22 
{Commercial Loans ...... Federal Reserve $22,623 $23,355 $23,433 
{Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members 3,873 4,008 3,840 
{Demand Deposits ....... 94 Cities 56,374 57,726 = 57,127 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 2,077 2,136 2,020 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
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1952 3 F MAM J J AS ON OD 


1954 
June 26 
8,981 
713,160 
65.8 
97.6 

1954 
June 23 
$21,896 
2,952 
54,116 
1,506 











Closing Dow-Jones co 1955 + . m——1855—___, 
Averages: June 22 June 23 June 24 Jume 27 June 28 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 447.37 448.82 448.93 449.86 449.02 449.86 388.20 
20 Railroads ... 163.26 163.26 162.20 162.03 160.91 163.26 137.84 
15 Utilities 64.44 64.41 64.37 64.05 64.04 65.52 61.76 
63 Stocks ....5% 164.80 165.07 164.71 164.76 164.25 165.07 144.35 
ve 1955 ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: June 22 June 23 June 24 June 27 June 28 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 3,010 2,900 2,140 2,250 2,180 
ee” a ee See 1,214 1,223 1,181 1,199 1,193 
Number of Advances................ 544 439 456 440 353 
Number of Declines................. 415 553 490 527 589 
Number Unchanged ................ 255 231 235 232 251 
New Sites Wits kis se nsdascesscaviws 108 80 47 61 55 
rr ern 8 7 8 13 8 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 99.78 99.73 99.75 99.71 99.69 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $4,413 $3,800 $3,540 $3,790 $4,790 
*+Price-Earnings Ratios: May 25 June 1 June 8 June 15 June 22 ‘High Low i 
50 Industrials ...... 11.31 11.43 11.85 12.08 12.34 13.71 11.21 
2 Rafiraads 3.20620. 8.51 8.65 8.77 8.82 8.90 11.74 8.45 
De AIMS) Kids deine 15.23 15.24 15.42 15.50 15.49 16.50 15.15 
*+Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.14% 410% 3.95% 388% 3.80% 4.38% 3.80% 
20 Railroads ....... 4.65 4.58 4.52 4.50 4.45 5.18 4.45 
20 UES .cceevsse 4.61 4.61 4.56 4.54 4.59 4.65 4.52 
OG BOGCKS .- vcaccivxss 4.22 4.18 4.05 3.98 3.92 4.44 3.92 
* Average Bond Yields: 
mh Pe eee eT ere ee 3.030 3.033 3.029 3.027 3.036 3.036 2.879 
A, -tinciee chic aweuese 3.276 3.273 3.266 3.254 3.257 3.281 3.151 
ee eee y ae 3.506 3.505 3.499 3.507 3.509 3.526 3.471 





*Standard & Poor’s Corp. {For latest figures see page 17. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 28, 


Shares 

Traded 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton ................ 247,200 
Calaham CACTI |S oiciicicccccccccansss 184,960 
Alleghany Corporation .............ee0e- 179,200 
Sperry Rand (when issued).............. 147,600 
Aveo ManuiGGtrite: 6666 6 .oskeddedinver. 140,300 
ee ee ee er rer ere 124,900 
Loew's; Tncoegoteted i... sic kecdicnsse 104,400 
AGRA SEG) oie cei iseen en seuiew 101,100 
Chrysler Corporation: 6... 0s stiches cece 100,600 
National Container Corp. ...........-eee 98,600 


faa 
- June 21 


1634 


e_>7 
June 28 


1955 


Net 
Change 


LIK 
+ 
+1% 


“1% 
+ % 
42% 
+ % 


+1 
+1% 
+ ¥% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 






This is part 33 of a tabulation which will cover all common 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- 





mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 




















1944 





1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 





















Koppers Company BE cdexicess at 40% 46 38% 37% 31% 37 47% 41% 
BE nadcencsdas 28 26% 25 29% 25% 24% 36 35% 28% 29% 
Earnings ..... $2. 15 $2.72 $2.79 $4.94 $8.84 $4.03 $6.81 $6.32 $4.29 $4.51 $2.77 
Dividends .... 0.82 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.5¢ 2.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 











Kresge (S. S.)  bikacatee 27% 35% 45% 40 39% 43 42% 42 39% 35% 34% 


LOW ccccccccce 22 26 34 32 35% 355% 36% 34 31% 28% 
Earnings ..... $1.68 $1.99 $4. 00 $3.79 $3.95 $3.28 $3.57 $2.70 $2.56 $2.40 $2.24 


Dividends .... 1.20 1.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.30 2.48 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 


Kress (S. H.) Wy i Zo8ccc03 39 49% 62% 59 58% 62% 62 56% 54% 57% 52% 
eae 2734 35% 43 45 45% 48% 50 51 50% 47% 48% 
Earnings ..... $2.25 $2.13 $5.44 $5.39 $5.46 $4.27 $5.12 $4.26 $3.89 $3.84 $3.51 
Dividends .... 1.60 1.60 4.20 3.50 4.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 













































Kroger Company ee ee 37% 50% 6514 52% 49 6034 74 
WL icinesecc 31% 37 43% 40% 40% 43 53 yet: ney. ole sags 
(After 2-for-1 split ers BARS tac ee Rae es ae ee 39 42% 46% 52% 
Jemmary, 1951) ...6.c6ce. We cicascica was cous ee ee ne rare ake 32 31% 37% 42 
Earnings ..... $1.40 $1.53 $2.55 $2.61 $3.21 $3.71 $3.56 $2.48 $3.23 $3.40 $4.04 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.87% 1.85 1.85 1.90 2.00 















Laclede Gas reer 9% 7 6% 8 7% 9 9% 10 13% 

I si cixnhons 9% 434 5% 45% 4%, 4% 6 6% 8% 8 9% 
Earnings ..... $0.24 $0.63 $0.74 $0.83 $0.91 *j$0.84  j$0.80 j$0.89 i$0. 92 580.98 —_j$0.85 
Dividends .... I 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.45 0.50 0.60 








Lane Bryant 


seer eeeee 







sete eeeeee 


(After 2-for-1 split MEE Siteecaus Adee 39% 62 





Mmmast, 15) ..ccccccccs On ee ee aa 24% 37 ia wigs aed ae Sarr aus Bier 
(After 2-for-1 split eee sea Sacks 20% 14% 14% 11% 12% 14% 16% 18% 17% 
September, 1946) ........ WE avacnncwce mare nee 13% 10 9% 9% 10% 11y% 11% 144% 14% 
Earnings ..... £$1.99 £$2.73 £$2.15 £$2.53 *v$2.07 a$1.51 a$2.50 a$2.15 a$2.26 a$2.03 a$1.86 

Dividends .... 0.37 0.62 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 £0.75 ~1.00 1.00 



















Lee Rubber & Tire BO. wcvswaees 49% 72 82 56% 47 45% 6214 72% 72% 64 75 
EDW cccccceses 38 47 49 38 35 37 40% 56 54% 47 484 

7(k) Earnings ..... $1.46 $1.67 $2.97 $3.16 $2.62 $1.59 $3.87 $2.87 $2.22 $2.00 $1.66 

+ Dividends .... 0.73 0.83 1.25 p1.00 1.17 1.00 1.67 1.67 p1.17 p1.33 1.33 











Lees (James H.) Sons MME. ehsnxawis — Listed N.Y.S.E.—— 30% 26% 22 253%4 25% 26% 29% 30%4 





WA ccicactecs — January, 1947 ————— 21% 21% 16% 20 19% 20% 21% 22 
Earnings ..... $0.95 $0.99 $4.78 $5.02 $5.68 $4.37 $6.22 $3.08 $4.55 $3.76 $3.31 


Dividends .... 0.18 0.18 Y : , } 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Lehigh Coal & SP vcecveden 12% 17% 17% 12% 13% 11% 10% 11% 95% 11% 12% 
Navigation eee 12 10% oY 10 63% 7 8 8% 7% 7% 
Earnings ..... $1. 73 $0.88 $1.40 $1.37 $1.81 $1.17 $1.36 $0.85 $0.91 $0.21 D$0.64 

Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 B 0.50 0.80 0.70 0.70 None None 


Lehigh Portland Cement BE icascsaca 31% 44 55% 444 39 49% 50% 53% 




































_* aeanenees 21 29% 34% 30% 30% 33% 38% 46% pee pent aah 
(After 2-for-1 split SR iséesatns rae ree: aap ee Pete ie ae 26% 30% 34 60% 
yee I si cadioiny ORE ree rig iota aoe ee punt 21% 21% 25% 27% 
Earnings ..... $0.60 $0.41 $1.59 $14.89 $2.98 $3.33 $3.45 $2.90 $3.07 $3.32 $4.19 

Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 

















Lehigh Valley Coal BOM” ccvencecs 2% 5% 5% 3% 4% 3 3 3 2% 1% 1% 
> ee 1% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% % M 
Earnings ..... $0.97 $0.36 $0.37 $0.18 $0.65 D$0.55 D$0.37 D$0.29 D$1.24 D$1.66 D$1.05 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Lehigh Valley R. R. PRD eviscvaes 8% 17% 17% 8% 8% 5% 14 15% 20% 22% 20% 
ED int ciditte 4% 6% 6% 4y, 4y 3% 4% 8% 14 14 13 
Earnings ..... $0.64 D$6.25 $0.09 D$1.23 $2.74 $0.74 $1.53 $2.00 $1.52 $3.52 $0.04 
Dividends .... None None None ! l None None 1.20 1.20 


























Lehman Corp. Fitels- 0.200065. 38% 54% 65% 50% 56 5634 67 73% 8134 80% wand 
BG So sScicacs 29% 36% 41% 38% 41% 41% 51 654 70% 62% sees 

(After 2-for-1 split ee ates occ asa aShas cont Pie! oe an eka 36 46 
November, 1953) ........ M. icevieiag ait alee sara aticets sates nam —P er wakac ee 33% 34 
Earnings ..... $0.68 $0.72 $0.69 $0.87 $0.96 $1.18 $1.09 $1.11 $1.04 $1.02 $1.03 

Dividends .... 0.70 1.90 3.17% 2.27% 1.75 1.92% 3.10 2.54% 1.70 2.02 2.25 

Lehn & Fink BM Ssscccu 21% 27% 33 24 12 11% 13% 17% 16% 18% 23 
WA aiveass<e 18% 20% 21% 10% 8% 8% 9 11% 13% 14 15% 

(g) Earnings ..... $1.76 $1.55 $2.05 $0.85 $0.30 = 11 $1.26 $2.66 $2.39 $3.04 $2.71 

Dividends .... 1.40 1.40 1.40 . 0.25 623 1.15 1.10 1.25 1.25 








Lerner Stores 








sete eeeeee 


(After 3-for-1 split High ......... 1934 35% 44%, 25 26% 26% 24% 27% 25 22% 20% 
November, 1944) ......... DE ah cathe 17% 17% 2134 17 16% 20% 19 20% 21 16 16% 
(a) Earnings ..... $1.95 $2.18 $3.36 $3.70 $4.83 $2.46 $2.47 $2.18 $2.28 $1.95 $1.81 

Dividends .... 0.83 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 : 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.27% 

















Libbey-Owens-Ford MUN, calkaeedus 53% 68 74% 59% 5642 64 82% 













i eee 42 51% 43 46 434 447 58 fee ee 
(After 2-for-1 split Se. ecukasaek algae se Jaan — vn rhe 39% 36% 42¥, 425% 7642 
Fo rere BA cuiccascdns ay A cogs ae cee Sas 30% 30% 33% 3334 395% 
Earnings ..... $1.44 $0.62 $1.23 $2.19 $2.78 $4.10 $4.82 $3.01 $2.88 $3.72 $4.64 

Dividends .... 1.50 0.50 0.62% 1.50 1.75 2.874 3.50 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.85 

Libby, McNeill & Libby DM occvtekax 8% 13% 15% 11 10% 83% 91% 10% 9 10% 137% 
Eee 6% 7% 10 8 8 6% 7% 8% 7% 8% 8% 

(b) Earnings ..... $0.87 $0.93 $1.36 $1.79 $1.05 $0.91 $1.61 $0.51 $1.69 $1.15 hace 

Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.00 0.70 0.50 0.50 0.80 0.50 0.95 0.60 


























a—l2 months ended January 31, following year. b—12 months ended February 28, following year. f—12 months ended May 31. g—l2 months ended 
June 30. j—12 months ended September 30. k—12 months ended October 31. p—Also paid stock. v—8 months ended January 31. D—Deficit. *Fiscal 
year changed. fAdjusted for 3-for-1 split in 1955. 


Printed by = ‘< bag BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N 





